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Safety on the Trail 


WINDING THROUGH a little valley between two dunes is the 
Michigan Trail, a path starting at the camp and ending at the lake. 
Tradition says the trail was used by Indians who once roamed 
those sand-hills. 

During the day, when the sun sifts through the trees along the 
trail, it is a beautiful place to walk. On nights when the moon 
bathes the sand and trees with diffused light, it is even more beau- 
tiful. But when the moon is new, the trail becomes a hazardous 
place. 

One night, having seen a sliver of moon sink into the lake, I 
started back to camp over the trail, now dark and treacherous. I 
stumbled along for the first quarter of a mile, tripping over rocks 
on the side of the path, bumping into trees that loomed up without 
warning. 


THEN I REMEMBERED the words of an old camper: “When it’s 
dark on the Michigan Trail and you can’t see a thing—look up. 
The path of light through the break in the trees above you will lead 
you into camp.” Without looking at the ground again, I reached 
the camp. 

Later that night six boys in the tent were asleep, resting after 
the exertion of the day. But I lay there thinking of the words of 
the camper. How truly he had spoken. He might have added, too, 
that we who walk the trail of life, swallowed up in the darkness of 
despair, need only look up to find the way. 

—EVERETYT SUGARBAKER 
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Another Taylor may go to Rome 

On one political question almost all 
Protestants in the United States had the 
same opinion. They didn’t want President 
Harry Truman to send a representative 
to the Vatican. 

Protestants had objected loudly and 
continuously ever since Myron C. Taylor 
was sent to Rome in 1940. They felt 
that sending a representative of the pres- 
ident to the pope put official U.S. ap- 
proval on vigorous activity of the Vatican 
in international politics. That is contrary 
to the American idea of separation of 
church and state. 

On June 21 International News Service 
reported that “high government sources 
said today that President Truman will 
continue a special envoy to the Vatican.” 
INS said the president “is now actively 
seeking a well-known Protestant layman 
to take the important ambassadorship.” 


Two roads to Rome 

When Mr. Taylor resigned his Vatican 
post in January, President Truman said 
he would ask the State Department to 
decide whether another representative 
should be sent. 

There are two ways to handle the Vat- 
ican question. The president may appoint 
a personal representative without asking 
authority from anyone. This is what 
President Roosevelt did in sending Mr. 
Taylor. 

The other way would be to send to 
the Senate a nomination of an accredited 
diplomatic representative. That would 
transfer responsibility for the politically 
dangerous question from the White House 
to the Capitol. 

Advice to the president from Mr. 
George Perkins of the Department of 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


State—it was reported in Washington late 
in June—had been to send a personal 
representative. Congressman John Mce- 
Cormack of Massachusetts wanted the 
president to refer the question to the 
Senate. 

Most Protestants felt that the question 
ought to be answered by a vote in the 
Senate rather than by personal decision 
of the president. 


New Jersey Synod arrives 
By this time most of the United Lu- 
theran Church in the U.S. has been or- 


Dr. EpwIn H. KNUDTEN 
First president 


ganized along state lines. Some synods 
include as many as five states, and ir 
Pennsylvania where ULC membership is 
very large there are three synods. 

Last month the state boundaries of Neve 
Jersey became the boundaries of a nevs 
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‘United Lutheran synod. Seventy of the 
74 New York Synod congregations in 
New Jersey were charter members of the 
new synod organized June 20-21. Thirty- 
nine of the 41 Pennsylvania Ministerium 
-and 19 of the 20 Central Pennsylvania 
Synod churches in New Jersey went into 
the new group. 

Membership of the new synod is nearly 
75,000, placing it ninth in size among 33 
ULC synods. ULC President Franklin 
Clark Fry conducted sessions at which 
officers were elected, a constitution 
adopted. First president of the new 
synod is Dr. Edwin H. Knudten, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Rutherford, N. J. 
He is a brother of the veteran missionary 
to Japan, Prof. Arthur C. Knudten of the 
‘theological seminary in Tokyo. 

The Rev. C. Donald Heft of St. Mark’s 
Church, Oaklyn, N. J., was elected sec- 
retary. Dr. H. Torrey Walker of Col- 
lingswood, N. J., manager of the United 
Lutheran Publication House, is treasurer. 


Want pastors for foreign field 

Recruits for the foreign mission field 
had usually been young men and women 
just out of school. Last month the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions decided to 
ask pastors with 10 or 15 years of experi- 
ence in American congregations to apply 
for overseas service. 

Men up to 40 years of age were wanted, 
wifh special emphasis on 30 to 35 year 
olds. The board would finance their spe- 
cial training for mission work. 


New equipment for missionaries 
Missionaries going to British Guiana 
are likely to get a ride up the Berbice 
River in a new boat. It will be named 
“The Swan,” like the old one used by 
missionaries to reach the up-river con- 
gregations. The old one had got in trou- 
ble through engine failure and because 
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it was not shallow enough to find safe ~ 
mooring places. 

In India missionaries would soon get 
into the printing business. The Lutheran 
Press of Guntur had been selected by the 
National Christian Council of the Andhra 
area as the main Protestant publishing 
company for Telugu language books and 
papers. New equipment will be secured, 
with financial help from the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. There are a million 
Protestants in the Telugu country. To 
handle their publication problems a press 
manager from America may be needed. 

Missionaries going into medical work 
in Africa would be glad to know that first- 
rate X-ray equipment for the Phoebe hos- 
pital in Liberia had been authorized by 
the ULC Foreign Board at its June 19-21 
meeting. 

Air strips for plane landings were be- 
ing completed at three mission stations 
in the Liberian interior. Next thing on the 
list for the missionaries might be a small 
plane of their own. Missionary Thomas 
Stelling, an aviation enthusiast, had vol- 
unteered to spend a year studying air- 
plane mechanical problems in the U.S. 


Laubach comes home 

In 20 years Dr. Frank Laubach had 
traveled 365,000 miles. His chief busi- 
ness had been to go to mission fields 
where he teaches people how to read. Last 
month he came back from six months in 
Africa where he had directed instruction 
in reading in 23 languages. 

Sharing the platform with Dr. Laubach 
at a meeting of mission leaders in New 
York City last month was Miss Norma 
Bloomquist, United Lutheran missionary 
to Liberia. She had been appointed by 
the Liberian government to direct the 
literacy program throughout the whole 
country. She is “probably the only mis- 
sionary in the world acting as a represen- 
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LAUBACH INSTRUCTS 
Dr. Frank Laubach tells 100 outgoing missionaries how to teach people to read 


tative of both government and missions,” 
said Dr. Laubach. 

Miss Bloomquist, now on furlough, 
will study at the University of Michigan 
in preparation for further work overseas. 

Dr. Laubach uses phonetic picture 
charts to give jungle people a short road 
to reading skill. He has worked out 
charts for 206 languages. People who 
learn to read, he explains, rapidly climb 
to a higher level in understanding Chris- 
tian teaching. A rising standard of living 
results from literacy. 


Road to Lutheran unity 

Reports weren’t in yet from all six of 
the Lutheran denominations in America 
which held conventions in June. Five of 
the churches are members of the National 
Lutheran Council. They had been asked 
to vote on (1) whether they are ready 
for merger of the eight National Lutheran 
Council churches; (2) whether they want 
the Council transformed into a federation. 
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Results so far reported are: 


Merger Federation 


Augustana Church ............00 Yes Yes 
United Evangelical 

Lutheran Church «00.0.0... No No 
Lutheran Free Church .............. No Yes 
Suomi Synod ............... No Yes 
Evangelical Lutheran Church.... No No 


The UELC went on record 100 per 
cent in favor of merger with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. It suggested that “we | 
again invite the Augustana Lutheran | 
Church and Lutheran Free Church to join | 
in Our merger movement.” 

The Suomi Synod elected a new pres- 
ident, Dr. John Wargelin, of Negaunee, 
Michigan, to replace Dr. Alfred Haap- | 
anen who has been in office 28 years. The | 
Rey. Hans C. Jersild was elected president 
of the UELC. 


How the bishop got elected 
In late June a 36-year-old Hungarian 
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Communist was to be installed as bishop 
of the Montana diocese as successor to 
Lajos Ordass. Lazlo Dezsery, the only 
candidate permitted to stand for election, 
was reported as receiving 180 of the 238 
votes in congregations of the diocese. 

Information received by THE Lv- 
THERAN since the election states that 
Hungarian Lutherans were threatened 
that if Dezsery was not elected, Lajos 
Ordass would be put up for trial again. 
He would be charged with being a spy 
of Western governments and sentenced 
to execution. Other pastors who have re- 
cently been arrested would be given long 
prison sentences, it was rumored. 


LazLo DEZSERY 
Communist bishop 


Regardless of threats, some pastors 
voted for write-in candidates or turned 
in blank ballots. 

Lutheran church affairs in Hungary 
during the last year have been firmly in 
the hands of the Communist-front leader, 
Dr. Ivan Reok. “Ivan the Terrible” he is 
called in church circles. 
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Released time wins in New York 

Important court test on the legality of 
releasing pupils from public schools to 
attend classes in religion an hour a week 
turned out all right in New York in late 
June. ; 

Church-state separation “never meant 
freedom from religion, but rather free- 
dom of religion,” Justice Anthony J. Di 
Giovanna told two Brooklyn parents who 
disliked released-time classes. 

Mr. Tessim Zorach and Mrs. Esta 
Gluck wanted to ban church instruction 
of public-school children during school 
hours, took their plea to the New York 
Supreme Court. 

“To permit restraint upon state and 
local educational agencies which are au- 
thorized to grant released time to our 
young citizens,” Justice Di Giovanna said, 
“would constitute suppression of this right 
of religious freedom.”” Under New York 
law, children can leave school one hour a 
week to attend religious classes. 

The Justice dismissed the case. 


Church versus chance 

Pastors stood on both sides of a fence 
as far as gambling was concerned. While 
the Detroit Council of Churches told 
Protestants to stay away from games of 
chance, Roman Catholic parishes in Mon- 
treal, Canada, were staging lotteries. 

But people in Montreal heard from 
City Police Attorney Antonio Lamer, 
“We're not going to stand for it, charity 
or not,” said Lamer. “If we allow 
churches to sponsor lotteries, what chance 
have we of stopping chain stores or others 
from getting in on the act?” 

People elsewhere agreed with the law- 
yer. Church leaders in Massachusetts de- 
feated a state proposal to throw a lottery 
for the benefit of aged who need pensions. 
Arizona’s Council of Churches called on 
its pastors to fight a state gambling meas- 
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ure with a “quick, all-out mobilization of 
. . . spiritual forces.” Local clergymen 
managed to shut down the bingo games in 
Miami, Florida. 

In New Mexico, Police Chief Ben 
Martinez of Santa Fe was suspended by 
the city council because he refused to 
approve the request of St. Theresa’s Cath- 
olic Church, Albuquerque, to exhibit an 
automobile and sell tickets on Cathedral 
Place in Santa Fe. Mr. Martinez claimed 
it would be a violation of the state’s lot- 
tery laws. 


CHEY still rising 

The fourteenth ULC synod went over 
the top in CHEY subscriptions last week 
as the Iowa Synod turned in cash and 
pledges for $86,321. This was t01 per 
cent of their quota. 

Four other synods report gains: North 
Carolina Lutherans, already far above 
their goal, reported $417,133 subscribed 
as of June 27, bringing the quota to 228 
per cent; Canada Synod increased to 
$218,869, or 167 per cent of their goal; 


Northwest Synod went up five percentage 
points to $258,810 for 79 per cent; Wart- 
burg Synod now reports $42,819, or 50 
per cent of their quota. 

To June 27 CHEY stood at 95.2 per 
cent of the $6 million goal—$5,716,970. 


Canadians pioneered 

Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
some of the Presbyterians in Canada had 
decided in 1925 to try out a church 
merger squarely across denominational 
lines. Last month they were celebrating 
a successful outcome of their venture. 

The United Church has about 2 million 
niembers who show no signs of pulling 
apart into separate denominations. Three 
months ago the church made plans for 
changing over to an episcopal form of 
government. 

The plan for putting the church under 
the direction of bishops will come up for 
action in September. Purpose is to open 
the way for union with the Church of 
England in Canada, the second largest 
Protestant church in the Dominion. 


15,000 attended 
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World News Notes 


Chinese invest 

CHINESE NATIONALISTS who have 
money are reported as having their eyes 
on the advantages of American invest- 
ments. They are said to be making large 
purchases in the United. States, partic- 
ularly in real estate. 

Since these investors are presumably 
still favorable to the Nationalist cause, at 
least to its political viewpoint, American 
friends of Generalissimo Chiang have 
begun to suggest that these and other very 
rich Chinese families should recognize 
their national obligations, and combine 
to offer $400 million to Chiang to finance 
his struggle against the Reds. 

Something of this sort would be an in- 
dication to the outside world that their 
nationalism stands for something, is 
worth a sacrifice. At least it would create 
a more favorable atmosphere for an ap- 
peal from Chiang for American help. 

This matter was high-lighted last month 
by the withdrawal of T. V. Soong, the 
Generalissimo’s brother-in-law, from the 
councils of the Kuomintang, the ruling 
Nationalist Party. Soong is said to be 
one of the richest men in the world, with 
his fortune safely deposited in British and 
French banks, in both the Americas, in 
India, and South Africa. 


Pensions for the executives 

| BUSINESS EXECUTIVES are favorably 
considering a pension plan for themselves 
as well as for their workmen. Taxes that 
mount to dizzy heights with enlarging 
incomes are furnishing the impetus. The 
higher salaries go, the less proportionately 
becomes the take-home pay. The make- 
shift devices of bonus payments and 
chances to buy company stocks at reduced 
prices quickly failed, as the alert tax- 
collectors moved in on them. 
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Corporations are tending to favor some 
such plan on behalf of their executives 
for several reasons: 1) It binds efficient 
executives more closely to the interests 
of. the corporation. 2) Money saved by 
not being paid in higher salaries can be 
placed in the reserves for pension pay- 
ments, and that is not taxable. 3) The 
corporation can deduct the cost of pen- 
sions from its taxable profits. 4) The 
man who is to receive the pension cannot 
be taxed for the money until he begins 
to draw it in cash after retirement. 


Yugoslavs can go back 

WHEN AMERICAN citizens of Yugo- 
slavian origin followed an understandable 
impulse to visit their native land after 
World War II, they met with a most un- 
pleasant surprise. They were not allowed 
to return, but were claimed as Yugo- 
slavian subjects. 

This was in the days when Tito ad- 
hered enthusiastically to the Soviet setup. 
Despite repeated protests from Washing- 
ton the rights of these naturalized Amer- 
icans were ignored, and all American rep- 
resentations and demands were flouted. 
As a result the U.S. Department of State 
no longer issued passports allowing en- 
trance into Yugoslavia. 

But Tito’s Government has had a 
change of mind. It has recently signed an 
agreement with the U.S., by which it will 
hereafter recognize “dual nationals,” That 
is a nice phrase which recognizes the 
validity of American naturalization. Any 
naturalized Yugoslavian may now Visit his 
relatives and be able to return to America. 


Hope for television 

Dr. DanieL L. Marsu, president of 
Boston University, sounds a warning con- 
cerning the threat of television to public 
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education. “If the television craze con- 
tinues, with the present level of pro- 
grams,” he declares, “we are destined to 
have a nation of morons.” 

What worries Dr. Marsh is the substi- 
tution of projectors for books, the picture 
dramatization of history instead of 
thoughtful and sustained study of books, 
a procedure at present being contemplated 
in Britain. He deplores “the intrusion 
of lazy shortcuts which fool a student into 
thinking he is learning something when he 
is not... . The habit of reading is a sine 
qua non of intelligence, and television will 
make impossible the formation of such a 
habit on the part of young people.” 

Something, however, should be said on 
behalf of the television stations. Their 
programs will tend to improve with in- 
creasing numbers of sets in use, when the 
present large deficits of the stations shall 
have turned to profits and money be 
available for better shows. 


One-way deal for Czechs 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S absorption by Rus- 
sia as a unit of the Soviet may soon be 
complete. The instrument of transforma- 
tion is a new trade treaty which is a one- 
sided device for control. 

In appearance it is the offer of a gen- 
erous gift of $200 million in gold credits, 
a supremely stable deposit which will 
ostensibly ease Czech transactions in the 
world markets. Actually it is a strait- 
jacket. For Russia becomes the broker- 
age office through which all of Czecho- 
slovakia’s export trade must pass. 

Russia markets the Czech products, sets 
the prices, and fixes the share of the re- 
turns which the Czechs will receive. They 
will have nothing to do but produce the 
goods and take “thankfully” whatever 
they may be allowed in return. In this 
process the people have not the least 
voice, Their rulers are Soviet puppets. 
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Odds and ends 

Key INDUSTRIES will have to go 100) 
feet underground to be safe from destruc- 
tive effects of a hydrogen bomb. So say 
the scientists. . . . RUSSIAN warships are 
denying the validity of the international 
three-mile limit along her seacoasts. They 
have lately been seizing Swedish fishing 
vessels as far as 40 miles off the Baltic 
coasts. . . . MINE WORKERS are joining 
with the coal operators to protest against 
the importation of oil from abroad. They 
say it threatens the jobs of 50,000 miners 
this year. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 

There will always be an England—but., 
according to new government statistics. 
England changes. 

Wages of British workers have more 
than doubled in a decade. But the num. 
ber of serious crimes has almost doublec’ 
at the same time. 

One surprising fact: there are more 
rich people. The number of people with) 
incomes big enough to pay a surtax rose 
from 104,700 in 1939 to 147,641 in 1947 
But there are fewer very rich. The num- 
ber with incomes over $280,000 a year 
fell from 99 to 54. 

Meanwhile, British working class in 
comes zoomed from $4.9 billion to $11.1! 
billion. 

There are also in Britain more births 
deaths, marriages, divorces—and suicides 
The infant mortality rate has faller 
sharply, more so in Scotland than Eng 
land. There are more highway fatalities. 

The British spent four times as mucl? 
on tobacco in 1948 as 10 years before 
and almost three time as much on alcoho! 

Even Britain’s climate is changing. Be 
fore the war, average temperature wa 
49.7—but last year it was 50.9. The La 
bor government claims no credit for this 
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| Washington 


U.S. LEADERSHIP in the effort to out- 
| law genocide is being jeopardized by the 
crowded docket of the Senate Foreign 
| Relations Committee. The United Na- 
tions Convention for the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide, the passage of 
which in the UN was spearheaded by the 
American delegation, was submitted ‘to 
the Senate by President Truman in June 
1949. A subcommittee headed by Brien 
McMahon reported in favor of ratifying 
the convention. But the military aid pro- 
gram and other urgent legislative items 
have had priority on the agenda of the 
full committee. 

The Genocide Convention will become 
effective when it is ratified by 20 coun- 
tries. To date, 11 have voted their ap- 
proval. Indications are that by the time 
the General Assembly opens in Septem- 
ber, nine more will have signed. It will 
be embarrassing for the American delega- 
tion if the U.S. is missing from the roster 
of ratifying nations. 


A NEW NAME has been coined in our 
generation for an old, barbaric practice— 
the attempted extermination of racial or 
religious groups. The mass murders in 
World War II concentration camps stung 
the conscience of the civilized world. 
History was full of bloody pages—but 
these were current events! Then came 
the shocked realization that there was no 
international law under which group mur- 
der could be prosecuted. 

A campaign was launched to outlaw 
any systematic attempt to annihilate eth- 
nic or religious groups. Raphael Lemkin, 
a Polish lawyer who is now a Yale pro- 
fessor, coined the word genocide (lit- 
erally, race murder) to give a cutting edge 
to the effort to gain popular support for 
the movement. 
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RATIFICATION OF GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


In 1946, the General Assembly af- 
firmed unanimously that genocide is a 
crime under international law, and that 
both principals and accomplices are pun- 
ishable. In 1948, the Genocide Conven- 
tion was approved by the UN and sub- 
mitted to the member governments for 
ratification. The U.S. delegates played a 
leading part in drafting the document and 
urging its adoption. 


Convention 

Ways in which genocide can be com- 
mitted, according to the definition in the 
convention, include: 1) killing members 
of the group; 2) causing them serious 
bodily. or mental harm; 3) deliberately 
inflicting on the group conditions cal- 
culated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part; 4) imposing 
measures intended to prevent births with- 
in the group; 5) forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another group. 

Enforcement was left with the nations 
signing the convention. Each was to 
pass laws for the punishment of genocide 
committed on its own territory. The In- 
ternational Law Commission was asked 
to study the possibility of an interna- 
tional tribunal with special competence 
in the trial of genocide cases. Such a 
judicial’ body could be set up only by 
further ‘UN action, followed by the ex- 
press apptoval of those nations which 
would co-operate in its functioning. 

If the Foreign Relations Committee 
reports favorably on ratification, it still 
might be caught in the log-jam_ that 
seems inevitable at the end of the session. 
If enough public concern is expressed to 
members of Congress, the Genocide Con- 
vention might be placed where it belongs, 
on the “must” list of the 8Ist Congress. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 

WHEN THE “PROGRAM for Religious 
Education in the Public Schools” was in- 
troduced by the department of education 
of the province of Ontario in 1944, it met 
with a storm of protest from some re- 
ligious groups. By 1946 the storm was 
beginning to blow itself out. At its annual 
conyention that year, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Canada declined to go 
on record as opposing the plan. 

This year the synod listened with inter- 
est, but without question or comment, to 
an optimistic report which began: 

“Religious instruction in the public 
schools of Ontario has been stimulated 
and improved by the introduction of daily 
Bible readings. . . . They correspond to 


the chapters in the guide books for Grades 
I-VI.” 


A REVISION of the general curriculum 
in the public schools was announced re- 
cently and will soon be put into use. It 
will not affect the present procedure of 
religious instruction however. Teachers 
and clergymen will continue to teach in 
the primary and junior divisions (Grades 
I-VI). In the intermediate division 
(Grades VII-X) only clergymen may give 
religious instruction. 

Care has been taken to allow exemp- 
tion from classes in religion for those 
who object to such study. Local school 
boards may rule these courses out of 
schools under their jurisdiction. The num- 
ber of boards doing so has been small 
and should be a fair indication of the 
popularity of the plan. In 1948-49 only 
39 of the more than 5,000 boards in the 
province decided against the plan. In 
1949-50 the number was 37. 

PARENTS MAY have their children ex- 
cused from such classes. Few do, how- 
ever. They feel that it makes the child 
12 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS” 


conspicuous and the object of embarrass- 
ing looks from other pupils. Although 
Jewish authorities have been loud and in- — 
sistent in their opposition to the plan, — 
many Jewish children remain for the in- — 
struction. The only group that seems to 
consistently keep its children away from — 
these classes is the sect that prides itself 
on being an obstreperous minority—Je- — 
hovah’s Witnesses. 

As might be expected there are occa- — 
sional reports that some teachers are at- 
tempting to explain away the miracles 
of Jesus or to discount the biblical ac- 
count of creation. Fortunately such in- 
stances have been few. More serious — 
seems to be the charge made by a Toronto 
rabbi that “in some instances, teachers — 
have apparently not been able to resist 
the opportunity offered by the program — 
for religious education in the public 
schools to propagandize Christian doc- 
trine among their Jewish students.” 


TO ASCERTAIN to what extent religious 
instruction in the public schools is really 
desirable or necessary, special research | 
was done recently in a number of cities. 
In Ottawa, in 33 classrooms with 1,100 
children, it was discovered that there were 
21 religious denominations, but 34.6 per 
cent got no other formal religious instruc- 
tion than that given in the school. Of 
3,140 pupils in various Toronto schools, 
40.3 per cent had no church affiliation 
and 56.5 per cent were not attending any 
Sunday school or equivalent. 

In view of these findings the provincial 
department of education points out: “The 
school must seek to lead the child to 
choose and accept as his own those ideals 
of conduct and endeavor which a Chris- 
tian and democratic society approves.” 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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Estimate of an Evangelist 


By WYNNE BOLIEK 


The old-time “let's-come-down-front-and-be-saved" Gospel preacher 


had lost his influence in America until Billy Graham came along 


WE HAD A REVIVAL in Columbia this 
spring. It ran for three weeks. It was 
conducted under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The preacher was the greatly publicized 
Billy Graham. Arrangements were made 
by the Columbia Business Men’s Evan- 
gelistic Club. It was reported that 42 
churches in the area co-operated. The 
meetings were held in the Columbia 
Township Auditorium with a normal seat- 
ing capacity of more than 3,500. 

Attendance for the three weeks ranged 
from 3,500 to 4,500, climaxing with a 
big rally on Sunday afternoon at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina stadium. Some 
40,000 people attended this rally. 

Following the Columbia meetings a 
tour of the state was made for nine days, 
with “one-day” stands in several of the 
cities and communities. 


THE GRAHAM “CAMPAIGN” was well 
organized. Publicity in advance and dur- 
ing the series was spread all over the 
newspapers, and by radio, posters, win- 
dow cards, and visitors. For several weeks 
before the opening of the series, the city 
was organized into sections of from one 
to three blocks in the residential areas and 
daily prayer meetings were held. For a 
brief period prayer meetings were held in 
stores, office buildings, and other busi- 
ness establishments. 

An efficient group of ushers handled 


Dr. Boliek is pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, and South Carolina cor- 
respondent for “The Lutheran." 
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BILLy GRAHAM 
Just when American Protestants had set- 
tled down to sober, middle-of-the-road 
methods of church work, old-fashioned 
reviavalism has returned in full strength 


the crowds well. Singing was led by a 
choir of more than 200. An electric organ 
and piano were used. The so-called “Gos- 
pel hymns” were sung at the services. 
These were selected and timed to the best 
advantage to play on the emotions in the 
right way at the right time. Many who 
attended said they went because of the 
“good music.” 
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BiLLy GRAHAM AT WORK 


Biggest crowds since Billy Sunday 


At each service certain “important” 
officials were publicly recognized, as well 
as groups and “delegations” ffom other 
cities and areas. 


GRAHAM IS NOT an unusual preacher. 
He preaches in a sincere, straight-forward 
manner. He likes to emphasize the “fear” 
element. Many times he expressed the 
belief that five years from now, none 
present would be here. He would warn 
his listeners that any of them might walk 
out of the auditorium and be struck down 
by an automobile, drop dead, or meet 
some other sudden end. This of course 
was the build-up to get his:hearers to re- 
pent and be saved. 

At the close of each message people 
were asked to bow their heads and close 
their eyes, Then the “propositions” were 
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made ... “Do you want to be saved?” 
All who did were asked to hold up: their 
hands... Then the proposition, “Do you 
want to be sure you are saved?” Again 
hands went up... A third offer was, “Do 
you want to your life to 
Christ?” This also to be expressed by a 
show of hands. 


rededicate 


When all the propositions were made, 
those who had held up their hands were 
asked to go to the 


‘prayer room” in the 
basement. There the group was guided 
in confessions and decisions, asked to 
sign cards, and then receive the assurance 
they were seeking. 

Throughout the audience was scattered 
a group of well-trained “personal work- 
ers” whose task was to watch for all who 
held up their hands and see that they 
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HOLLYWOOD WAS IMPRESSED 


GRAHAM REVIVAL IN Los ANGELES INTRIGUED THE Movie COLONY 
Actress Colleen Townsend decided to give her life in Christian service 


went to the prayer room. All who signed 
cards were reported as “decisions” for 
Christ. The total on this basis ran up to 
some 4,000 for the series. 


WHEN WE ANALYZE the attendance, 
even though 42 congregations were par- 
ticipating actively, we can select just two 
of these, one with a membership of more 
than 2,500 and another with a member- 
ship of more than 2,000, which would 
account for the number at any one serv- 
ice. The membership of the other 40 
churches would make the number much 
larger, but not that many were there. 
When we from 
other sections, the percentage from even 
the participating churches was not great. 

The “Decision Cards” had three state- 
ments for a choice of the type of decision 
to be made. The individual simply 
checked one of these. They were as fol- 
DO NOW ACCEPT THE LORD 
PERSONAL SAVIOUR; 2. I 
INTO ASSURANCE OF MY 
I AM A CHRISTIAN, BUT 


count those who came 


Bows.) le I 
JESUS AS MY 
HAVE ENTERED 
SALVATION; 3. 
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WANT TO REDEDICATE MY LIFE TO 
CuristT.” Space was provided for name 
and address, church preference, location, 
and/or pastor, and to indicate whether 
or not a member. 

Lutheran pastors of this area report 
receiving from four to more than 50 of 
the decision cards. Practically all of these 
were for persons already members of the 
church. One reports receiving 
cards from 32 young people, ages 15 
years and younger, the youngest being 
eight years. Of this number 15 checked 
all three decisions. This would indicate 
that they did not know what it was all 
about, 

An afternoon meeting was held for 
high-school students. Many of these who 
signed cards said they did so because 
others did. Others said they went to the 
prayer room to “see what it was all 
about.” 


pastor 


ONE PASTOR REPORTED receiving the 
name of a Lutheran from out of town. 
Upon calling upon the lady, he found 
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CONVERTED 


JANE RUSSELI 


Conducts service at Army Air Base 


she wanted the card back and tore it up 
in front of him. 
tended the service and the proposition 


She said that she at- 


was made, “Do you want to be sure you 
are saved?” She said, “I held up my 
hand. I felt I wanted to be sure. Then 
when I did not go to the prayer room, 
a lady—one of 
approached me and was so persistent 


the personal workers 


that I went to the prayer room, signed 
one of the cards just to get rid of her.” 

Three students: at the Southern The- 
ological Seminary decided they wanted 
to see how this program worked. They 
observed the worship, then went down 
to see what was done in the prayer room, 
They were not allowed to leave until they 
had signed decision cards. One student, 
a Japanese, got out by saying he just 
wanted one of the cards for a souvenir. 


ONE REPORTS two members 
left the congregation because of the sery- 


CHURCH 
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ices. They felt their own church was not 
giving them enough real religion. A Lu- 
theran pastor reports two members re- 
ceived as a result of the series. 

Some of the pastors of the city (not 
Lutheran) reported quite a number of 
accessions and a marked increase in at- 
tendance. One lady, wife of an official 
of one church and herself a very active 
church worker, said she went to the 
prayer room because she was accustomed 
to such practices, and thought it was the 
thing to do. She said, “In our revivals, 
we always go up and give the preacher 
our hand.” 

One man who operated a number of 
“drive-in eating places” in the city, and 
was reputed to be a rather bad character, 
was “converted.” He had a full-page ad- 
vertisement in a local paper telling of 
his conversion, that he,had united with a 
church, and boldly announced his deci- 
sion to stop selling beer. 


THE MEETING WAS HELD the latter part 
of February and the first part of March. 
As we look back over the results, since 
the “heat” has cooled down, we find the 
city moving along as usual. The churches 
continue to hold their services, and pro- 
mote their programs of worship and work, 

One strong point in favor of the series 
is that the people of this area were really 
talking religion before, during, and im- 
mediately / following the services. Every- 
where over town, in stores, on the street, 
on busses you could hear people talking 
about the revival. 

In these conversations there was more 
talk about hearing Billy Graham than 
about faith in Christ. Occasionally the 
discussions would become heated. Those 
who went “all out” for the revival could 
not understand—and sometimes criticized 

-others who did not take an active part. 

The morning following the “stadium 
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WEEPING GIRL CONFESSES SINS 
One of Graham’s helpers talks with her in prayer room 


é we 


TWENTY-MINUTE PRAYER 


Some of Graham's audience got sleepy 


rally” one of the “personal workers” told 
severat men who were with him, “I con- 
verted four Lutherans and six Methodists 
yesterday at the rally.” What he did was 
to get them to sign “decision cards.” 


ONE LADY MADE the comment, “I went 


ON THEIR KNEES 


Graham-aroused emotion affected many 
who were long out of the habit of praying 


to the Graham services but had no desire 
to respond to the propositions made. I 
feel that I rededicate my life to Christ 
in worship in my own church each Sun- 
day. We have our confessional service. 
Our worship helps renew and strengthen 
my faith.” 

One man would say, “It’s the greatest 
thing ever to come to Columbia.” An- 
other would say, “It’s a pretty good 
show.” 

One high school student, under pressure 
by other students to attend the revival, 
replied, “I attend Sunday school and 
church worship in my own church each 
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week. I am working in the Luther League, 


I read my Bible and offer my prayers — 


each day. I think my spiritual needs are — 


fulfilled in this way. I do not need this 
revival.” 

It was a great demonstration. Possibly 
it was riding the waves of an American 
return to religion. If the same effort had 
been put on for all the churches, more 
people might have been reached, and the 
churches strengthened in a permanent 
way. 

It was a real demonstration of “mass 
evangelism.” Graham said himself that 
this was only one phase of evangelistic 
work. He had several meetings with min- 
isters of the area. He always indicated 
his desire to help strengthen the churches 
rather than tear down or take away from 
them. 


AS WE LOOK AT IT now after several 
months we do not find things much differ- 
ent in the churches from what they were. 
The churches must continue to serve the 
community. They must help meet the 
needs of the people spiritually day in and 
day out. Some people have been helped 
by the program. Others saw no need of 
this type of effort and are living and 
serving just.as devotedly as those who 
shared in it. 

A pastor made a good comment when 
he said, “one thing which makes this type 
of service successful is that people go 
expecting something to happen, they are 
looking for results. If people would at- 
tend the worship in their churches with 
the same expectant feeling we would have 
more real Christian experience and life.” 

The real test of this revival, and in fact 
of all worship, is what people do after 
they leave the place of worship. The 
true test of all preaching is what people 
do after they hear the Word of God. Will 
the fruits abound? Only time will tell. 
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«Ministers and 
Their Typewriters 


By CARROLL THOMPSON 


Pastors in 1950 must know how to do a 
lot of things besides preaching and 


visiting the sick. Professor Traver at 


Hamma Divinity School teaches them 
how to write letters, prepare church 


bulletins, report news for local papers 


SWAPPING A PASTOR’S ROBE for the shirt 
sleeves of a newspaper reporter may not 
seem to be a sound way to preach Chris- 
tianity. But men in a journalism course at 
Hamma Divinity Schoot are advised to 
do that at least once a week. 

In “The Ministry of Writing,” a two- 
hour elective course designed especially 
for seminary students, Dr. Amos John 
Traver asked his students at Hamma to 
visit the newspaper offices upon their ar- 
rival in a city where they will take a 
parish. 

“Then make short, weekly visits and 
take with you well-written, neatly typed 
news articles about your church. Turn 
newspaperman once a week. It is an im- 
portant and necessary part of being a 
good pastor,” he tells his students. 


IN ITS SEVENTH YEAR, the course has 
been gaining in popularity since Dr. 
Traver, one of the writingest pastors and 
teachers in the United Lutheran Church, 
introduced it in 1943. It is thought to be 
the only course of its kind in the country. 

Its aim: To teach men how to be as 
good ministers when they sit at their type- 


Mr. Thompson is director of publicity at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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writers as when they stand in the pulpit. 

Dr. Traver is the author of eight books, 
co-author of one, a member of the Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church, and has been editor of two 


church magazines. He has also written 
hundreds of magazine and newspaper 
articles and was a staff writer for THE 
LUTHERAN. 

The teaching is done through stress on 
12 fundamental phases of church jour- 
nalism. First, men are taught how to 
write a news story and given advice about 
clarity, simplicity, accuracy, neatness, 
correctness in spelling, and other stand- 
pats of the newspaperman’s work. Even 
some Work at proofreading is tossed in. 

Students are also taught the various 
kinds of type faces, their uses and sig- 
nificance. All. types of printing are 
studied and samples of each are compared 
for their relative values. 

Various ways for promoting special 
events of the church year are studied and 
suggestions are made on how these can 
be arranged so coverage can be made 
more convenient for the newspapers. 
Weekly bulletin preparation, special arti- 
cle writing for church publications, copy- 
writing, quoting, footnoting, preparation 
of a manuscript, book reviewing, and ad- 
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vertising are also included in the study. 


Personal letter writing is also stressed. 


“SAINT PauL used the letter-way of 
evangelism. Even from prison Paul 
preached the Gospel through his letters. 
The modern pastor could not follow a 
better example,” Dr. Traver points out. 
He is teaching the students to follow 
Paul’s example, but is translating the word 
“letters” to mean all the kinds of written 
communication available to the pastor. 

“A pastor must write sermons to fulfill 
his ministry. But there is much more-he 
can do by writing,” Dr. Traver says. 

“Through newspaper publicity, maga- 
zines, bulletins, letters and advertisements 
the pastor can extend his ministry more 
thoroughly to many more people. And 
if the minister is to do justice to Chris- 
tianity, his work must measure up to the 
standards of the other news writing in 
newspapers, the other articles in maga- 
zines, the other advertisements, bulletins 
and letters that come into the hands of 
his congregation. 3 

“In the class we attempt to show the 
student how he may improve his skill in 
the many uses to which he may put the 
written word,” Dr. Traver explains. 


“THE MINISTRY OF WRITING” course 
has proven so successful that it has led 
to the demand for an advanced course, 
which is called “Public Relations for 
Churches.” Dr. Traver offers this as a 
graduate course at Hamma and has also 
taught the course at the Pittsburgh Synod 
graduate school at Thiel College. 

Before coming to Hamma Di. Traver 
was a pastor. Following ordination in 
1912 he was pastor of Gilead Church 
in Center Brunswick, N. Y., until 1916 
when he accepted a call to become pastor 


of St. Thomas’ Church in New York City. _ 


For five years, 1926-31, he was execu- 
tive secretary of the Luther League and 
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PROFESSOR CHECKS NEWS STORY 
Edgar Doering gets advice’ 


STUDYING CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 
George Attwood looks over the latest 


in 1931 accepted'a call to become pastor 
of Evangelical Lutheran Church in Fred- 
erick, Md., where he remained until he 
came to Hamma in 1943, 
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SELL THEM THE GOOD LIFE! 
By SETH HARMON 


“Crime does not pay, 


we tell the children. But we make it appear 


more attractive than goodness. Something ought to be done about this 


LitTLeE MarJorié had just been caught 
in the act of spanking her baby sister. 
Mother scolded her and complained to 
daddy. “I declare, this child seems to 
enjoy being naughty! Will you see if you 
can make her be good?” 

“But, Daddy,” the child orotenteat: 

was good yesterday, and nobody ne 
'me all day long!” 
Little Marjorie displayed a discern- 
_ment far beyond her years. She realized 
already that in the home, on the play- 
ground, at school, in the world of adults, 
wrong creates all the commotion. Right 
seldom receives any attention. 

You read columns about bank rob- 
beries in the newspapers, for instance. 
But did you ever see a headline like this 
one: “CHICAGO BANK EXAMINERS MAKE 
STARTLING Discovery! First TRADES- 
MEN’S BANK REcorpDs O.K. No EMBEz- 
ZLEMENT REVEALED! ALL TELLERS AND 
OFFICIALS Honest! ASTOUNDED DE- 
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POSITORS DEMAND NEw ACCOUNTING! 


EVEN THE advertising pages of our 
newspapers and magazines, and the com- 
mercials on radio and television, glam- 
orize whatever leads to sin and immo- 
rality at the expense of the old-fashioned 
virtues. Millions are spent to acquaint 
the public with the so-called merits of one 
cigarette or one brand of beer over all 
others. 

Only recently a battle against puting 
whiskey ads on radio and television has 
been won by a narrow margin. Nobody, 
to my knowledge, has appropriated ten 
million dollars to advertise the advantages 
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of telling the truth, or leading a virtuous 
life. 

Our youngsters, in other words, are 
confronted from morning to night by a 
barrage of propaganda about evil. Isn’t 
it about time we parents, teachers, and 
church workers get into an intensive cam- 
paign to sell the good life to our girls 
and boys? 

I know the answer that will be given to 
that question. 
been doing all these years?” ask the 
parents, teachers, and church workers. 
In reply I simply refer back to little Mar- 
jorie and her likenesses of all ages in mil- 
lions of American homes. Why should 
children be good when we have made it 
so much more interesting and exciting 
to be bad? 


Ir IS NO LONGER enough, in other 
words, to tell your child, “Be good for 
the sake of being good.” We have to 
prove to our youngsters that, taking the 
long view of things, goodness will actually 
bring them a richer, fuller, happier, more 
satisfying life than sin. 

Can we prove this? I think so. Our 
first step is to rub off some of the glamor 
that has been carefully built up around 
the commercialized vices of our day. 

To a youngster, seeing is believing. We 
needn’t go far afield. Show the young 
doubting Thomas the nearest jail, the 
nearest courtroom, point out the shabby 
pretense at distinction among “men of 
the world” who hang out in the average 
pool room, the physical and moral wrecks 
who tumble out of the corner saloon. 
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“And what else have we 


et ee 


With eyes thus opened, the average boy 
or gisl won’t be blinded by the kind of 
propaganda that promises to make men 
of distinction out of drinkers of a certain 
brand of whiskey. 


We won't get too far, on the other. 


hand, if we continue stressing the nega- 
tive aspects of this problem. Our young 
. people may agree that, in the long run, the 
wages of sin is death. But they may also 
believe they will never reach the depths 
of degradation. They see around them a 
lot of quite respectable people openly 
violating the rules of conduct which we 
and our parents and grandparents, in our 
more mature judgment, have seen to be 
necessary to morality. 

If we lay less stress on the inevitable 
punishment for the sinful life, we must 
emphasize more strongly the desirability 
of right living. I can’t think of a more 
constructive and convincing way to prove 
this point than by making actual com- 
parisons. 


LET us FACE the fact that many mod- 
ern youngsters consider it a sign of weak- 
ness to be called good. To be bad, in 
their immature judgment, suggests some- 
thing bold, romantic, dashing. We must 
proceed to prove that the really bold, ro- 
mantic, dashing heroes of the present and 
the past have been good rather than bad. 

Let them compare the poor imitation 
of bravado of the Dalton boys or Jesse 
James, for example, with the real courage 
of a Washington or a Daniel, a Lind- 
bergh or a Paul shipwrecked in a storm 
at sea. Point out that anyone who thinks 
it takes no courage, no real manhood or 
womanhood, to achieve goodness, has 
never tried to be good. Temptation plays 
no favorites. To yield is weakness. To 
resist requires strength. 

Having made this point, we must em- 
phasize the need for starting to live the 
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good life now. A football hero doesn’t 
start his training the week before the big 
game. Similarly, it takes a whole lifetime 
to become a moral hero. 

Most young folks realize well enough 
that they are already shaping their futures. 
They will be tomorrow what they are 
making of themselves today. But do they 
realize that they are also at work right 
now forming a past? They need to be re- 
minded that they may be able to run away 
from unpleasant realities occasionally, but 
they will never escape an unpleasant 
memory. 

IF WE convince our young people that 
every sin has its door of entrance, we may 
supply them with ready ways to keep that 
door closed! Or warn them, as someone 
else has put it: “Opportunity merely 
knocks. Temptation knocks the door in.” 

How to block that’ door by resisting 
temptation? I do not trust myself to give 
the answer. Not that an old fogy like me 
is never tempted. But the devil nowadays 
is much more concerned with getting 
active recruits among the younger fry. I 
went to the front line trenches in this 
battle against sin to get my information, 
and asked a group of teen-agers how they 
would answer this question. Together we 
formulated four simple rules, which may 
form the basis for a discussion of this 
vital issue in your own Sunday school 
class or young people’s group. 


First, we decided, you must realize 
fully the stupidity, futility, weakness, and 
undesirability of a sinful life. There can 
be no compromise whatever with evil— 
and I quote these young people literally, 
One young lady said, “So long as you 
insist on dabbling in the fire, your fingers 
will be burned.” 

SECOND, you must desire with all your 
heart and mind and body to be free of 
sin. Choose this freedom or become a 
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slave to evil. There is no alternative. Paul 
says, “His servants ye are to whom ye 
obey.” “ 
Turd, decide on a course of action. 
This, my young friends insisted, includes 
avoiding companions’ and surroundings 
which make for temptation. It involves 
forming positive attitudes as well as neg- 
ative ones. You must crowd out sinful 
thoughts and words and actions, there- 
fore, with wholesome ones. : 
FINALLY, you must seek help from 
above. This battle, we all agreed, is no 
one-man or one-woman affair. It requires 
superhuman strength and _ persistence. 
Only our Saviour, who died for our sins, 
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is qualified and capable to lead us safely 
and victoriously through the fight. 

As in helping them resist temptation, 
so in selling our youngsters the good life, 
we must follow the Master’s lead and set 
an example ourselves. Says an ancient 
Oriental proverb, “Grapes become purple 
by-looking at one another.” Or, as the 
power of personal influence was stated at 
a Sunday school workers’ conference I 
once attended: “Be careful how you live. 
You may be the only Bible some people 
will ever read.” 

The Lord Jesus said, “I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you.” 


Live MuCH in stillness before God. It is difficult for the Holy Spirit 
to do His work in a restless and disturbed mind. 
—FreprRiK WISLOFF in J Believe in the Holy Spirit 


Don’t Always Ask God for Things 


| By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


There is happiness in learning to feel the nearness of 


God, even when we have no special requests to make 


A FRIEND had told me about a helpful 
sermon in which the minister had de- 
scribed three levels of prayer, Our or- 
dinary “asking” and intercessory prayers 
he classified as the lowest form. Next 
above these he put meditation. On the 
highest level was contemplation. 

To me this was an unfamiliar way of 
speaking about prayer. I could not agree 
that more merit attaches to one prayer 
than to another, if all are uttered in sin- 
cere faith. Certainly Jesus told us to ask, 
and his own prayers were full of requests 
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to the Father. Yet the terms my friend 
had used, meditation and contemplation, 
lingered in my thoughts. What should 
be their place in our prayer life? 


SOME TIME LATER a chance remark 
made by my son brought the subject to 
mind again. He had been at home for 
two days and had overheard my telephone 
conversations. “Everyone who calls you 
wants you to do something. Doesn’t any- 
one ever call you just to visit?” 

Are our prayers like that? Do we call 
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to God when we want something, and 
neglect to talk to him at any other time? 
Do we never turn to him “just to visit,” 
or to enjoy a moment in his presence? 

Special times set aside for meditation 
might be desirable, though I doubt if 
many of us are capable of using them 
well.. What we need is a sort of free or 
‘spontaneous mixing of contemplation of 
God with our petitions. With only a lit- 
tle thought it can become easy and nat- 
ural. The opportunities are many. 


RUNNING ALONGSIDE our participation 
in public worship there is, or can be, pri- 
vate devotion. We know from experience 
how easily our thoughts wander off in all 
directions. The fidgety businessman who 
sat impatiently through what he regarded 
as “the preliminaries” and settled down 
attentively only when the preacher en- 
tered the pulpit, was robbing God and 
himself. He was passing up the week’s 
best opportunity for “visiting” with God. 

If we begin to look for them, the Com- 
mon Service is rich in opportunities and 
helps for meditation on the mysteries of 
God. If we give attention to the words 
of the service and of the hymns, we find 
our thoughts of God expanding. Reading 
Psalms or hymns helps us to think about 
God and meditate on his goodness. While 
we wait for the service to begin, during 
the taking of the offering or the admin- 
istering of communion, are times for 
thought. 


THE FIRST SENTENCE of the Lord’s 
Prayer directs our thoughts to God and 
his greatness, and gives expression to our 
feeling of reverence and adoration. The 
second centers upon his kingdom and 
will. Only after that do we turn to con- 
sideration of our needs. Yet how often 
we pass by this occasion for a brief and 
refreshing contemplation of God. It is so 
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easy to treat those two sentences like the 
headings of a letter, as a necessary form 
for getting started, but to which little 
attention is paid. 

It is the same with the collects. Usually 
a collect contains one petition, and it is 
this petition which claims our attention — 
as we join in the prayer. But look at the © 
collects for Ash Wednesday and the first — 
three Sundays after Trinity. The opening ~ 
phrase is not merely a polite form of ad- 
dress. For a fleeting moment we may 
contemplate some aspect of the nature of 
God, in his majesty and compassion. 

‘A class of high school boys and girls 

once asked me if all prayers must end 

with “who liveth and reigneth with Thee 

and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 

without end.” Obviously, in spite of the 

fact that the collects in the Common Sery- 
ice Book do end that Way, the answer is 

No. There are countless ways of ending 
a prayer. Instead of being irked by this 

rather lengthy closing and its frequent 

repetition we should snatch this asa pre- 

cious moment when we let ourselves feel 

the marvel of those two verbs, “liveth 

and reigneth,” when we feel the Eternal 

Greatness. 

One God! World without end! The 
words can echo in our hearts the rest of 
the day. Where else can we find such as- 
surance for this H-bomb age? 


Iv IS THE SAME in our daily private 
prayers.’ We can slip into the habit of 
using opening and closing phrases that 
seem the proper forms without thought 
of their meaning. Or, we can take these 
few seconds to think on God. We have 
only to try it to discover that there is a 
blessed difference between the prayer that 
is entirely concerned with self and the 
prayer ‘that expresses our thoughts and 
feelings about God, along with petitions 
for our needs. 
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Even our most ordinary and our busiest 
days offer little opportunities for visiting 
with God. A Bible verse remembered, a 
few lines from a hymn hummed under 
the breath, table prayers though only two 
or three sentences, a two-minute devo- 


tional reading. There is no more peaceful 
way to fall asleep at night than thinking 
of God. 

With the naturalness of a little child 
we can talk with God, not for merit, but 
out of love. 


“WHEN I GET MARRIED—" 


By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 


Youngsters would like parents to make up their minds 


“I DON’T THINK Ill have any children 
until I marry my third husband.” 

Startled, I looked up from the porch 
to see Nancy and Jean carefully tipping 
doll carriages up the curb, and talking 
with the seriousness of six-year-olds. 

“Why don’t you want babies right 
away?” Jean asked. 

“Then you have to figure out whether 
they belong to the mother or the daddy, 
every time you get a divorce,’ Nancy 
said. “I’m going to wait until I get the 
right husband, and then we won't have to 
go away from each other.” 

Jean nodded thoughtfully, and bent 
down to tuck in the doll’s blanket more 
securely. “Like Sally’s folks, you mean. 
The father her mother’s living with now 
isn’t her real father. And even her brother 
didn’t have the same father she had. I'd 
get all mixed up.” 

“So would I.” Nancy glanced toward 
our lawn and then said, “Let’s pretend 
this is the park, and stop to rest awhile.” 

“Shall we be nursemaids or mothers?” 

“Oh, let’s be mothers; it’s more fun.” 


AND THEN THE TALK became that of 
any two little girls mimicking their moth- 
ers, with long phrases and frequent com- 
plaints. I sat back to digest Nancy’s first 
remark, but before I had sorted out its 
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implications, I heard Jean say, “But 
Sally’s mother said it was very dull just 
to have one husband. She’s had three, 
and she laughed and said maybe she’d 
marry someone else later on. Maybe she 
was just joking. But she didn’t look as 
if she thought it was really very funny. 
She looked kind of sad.” 

“I feel sorry for Sally, don’t you? Her 
mother should have waited and had Sally 
and her brother after she got Sally’s new 
father. Then they’d be a real family, like 
ours.” 

“Your mother’s never had any other 
husband, has she?” Jean sat up straight 
and rocked the carriage gently. 


NANCY DID not answer for a minute. 
She twisted a pigtail as she said, very 
slowly, “No, |... 1 don’t think so. I— 
I’ve never asked her. No,” she went on 
more firmly, “of course she hasn’t. She 
told me once she had promised to love 
and honor daddy till death-us-do-part, 
and my mother keeps her promises.” 

“Oh.” Jean pulled a blade of grass 
idly, and held it in, her hand. Suddenly 
she laughed. “I’m not going to worry 
any more,” she said. “All I have to do is 
marry my third husband the very first 
time. I wonder why Sally’s mother didn’t 
think of that?” 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


These are the positions on boards and committees to be filled by elections 
in October at the United Lutheran Church convention in Des Moines 


AS REQUIRED by the By-laws of The United 
Lutheran Church in America; Section V, 
(c), Rules Governing Nominations, the fol- 
lowing list of elective agency vacancies, to 
be filled at the October 4-12, 1950 Conven- 
tion of the Church, is published. 

Any delegate, clerical or lay, may propose 
in writing to the ULCA Secretary’s Office 
(231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York), the names of individuals eligible for 
election, for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. The proposer shall 
clearly indicate, with each name submitted, 
the vacancy for which he submits the name. 
Blanks for use in forwarding nominations 
have been mailed to delegates by the Secre- 
tary of the Church. 

The By-laws provide further that no sug- 
gestion shall be entertained by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations if received at the 
ULCA Secretary’s Office later than noon 
of the sixtieth day (Aug. 5, 1950) preceding 
the opening day of the Convention. 

Any board or other elective agency may 
also submit to the Secretary of the Church 
as many names for its vacancies as it cares 
to suggest for consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, provided they reach the 
office of the Secretary of the Church not 
later than noon, Aug. 5, 1950. 

Names of present members of elective 
agencies should not be submitted unless the 
terms of such members expire at the time 
of the 1950 Convention (see 1950 ULCA 
Year Book, pages 37-41). This limitation 
does not apply to nominations to the Execu- 
tive Board or to the Executive Committee 
of the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship. 

After “giving suitable consideration to the 
names suggested” by delegates, boards, and 
the other elective agencies, the Convention’s 
Committee on Nominations will select two 
nominees for each elective agency vacancy. 
These selections will be published in the Sept. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 

of the 17th Biennial Convention of 

The United Lutheran Church 

in America 

Notice is hereby given that the 17th 
biennial convention of The United 
Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 4-12, 
1950. 

The Opening Service, with Com- 
munion, will be held Wednesday, 
October 4, 1950, in St. John’s Lu- 


theran Church, 6th Avenue and Keo- 
sauqua Way, the Rev. Frederick J. 


Weertz, D.D., 
D.D., pastors, 
A.M., CST. 

Business sessions of the convention 
will be held in the KRNT Radio The- 
ater, 10th Street and Pleasant Ave- 
nue, beginning at 2:00 P.M., CsT, on 
Wednesday, October 4, 1950. 

Registration of delegates will begin 
at 5:00 P.M., csT, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1950, in the foyer of the KRNT 
Radio Theater. 

PF. EppLinG REINARTZ, Secretary 


and Alfred J. Beil, 
beginning at 10:00 


6, 1950, issue of THE LUTHERAN. 

On the official list of nominees submitted 
by the Committee on Nominations to the 
Convention no designation will be used to 
indicate the source of the nomination. 

Immediately following the submission to 
the Convention of the official report of the 
Committee on Nominations, opportunity will 
be given for additional nominations from 
the floor. 


Nore: Where an asterisk (*) occurs in 
front of a name, it indicates that the person 
so designated has served a second term and 
is ineligible for re-election to that particular 
board, commission or committee. 
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Elective Agencies—Vacancies to be filled at 1950 convention of the Church 


EXECUTIVE BOARD (Term 4 years) 
Term expiring 1950—3 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
Brown Reve Pe Ds D.D:, 309. We Marsh otis SAlISDUTY) G Nein kato ves aocenccs a crnseine testi eoseieeteee NC 
Scherer, Rev. J. J., Jr., D.D., 1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 20, Vaeo........cfccccccccccsceeseesseeeseveveeees Va 
*Smith, Rev. G. Morris, D.D., Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Paw........c.cccccccccessscsesessesvseeeese .CP 
Lay ; 
*Henninger, Hon. James F., LL.D., 457 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pas..c..cccccccccccccccscecscscecsesvsrsvaveveveese 
List, ierwinlnit 2310S. LaSalle St sChicago, 4celMin ins castes. cetecYaves sa: 


*Zimmerman, Hon. Charles B., LL.D., 218 Forest Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—2 Clerical and | Lay Member to be elected 


Clerical 
*Frederick, Rev. P. W. H., D.D., 1653 N. Colson Ave., Fremont, Nebreococc.cccccccccccccce cece 2 ae Nb 
Pershing, Rev. Benjamin H., Ph.D., 957 Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, Oo........cccccccecsccscsesseeveseeen eee @) 
Lay 
Baldwin, Hon. George A., 377 Connecticut Ave., Rochester, Pac........cccccccccsccscssseseseresesvscesecsersserenesees Pg 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
ReeksReyv. A: H., (D:D. (3i.So2ishStay Richmond, dnd sacri sactaneniioes aces aye to ee Id 
RudisilljwRev. J, ben D:Ds'124 Se 3th St wtarnisbardy Past tcueat teense Soe eee 
Spangler, Rev. W.-D.jD.D.,, }258Euclid) Ave. Park Ridges lisse sn saet cess a een ll 
Nost,-Rev. John L., D.D., Southern:Seminary, ColumbiayyS. Cic.5..ctecscd ttn crass soe. cent GA 
Lay 
*Haltiwanger, Deems, 1411 Westminster Drive, Columbia, S. Cu..cccccccccccccccccsccsecseretesereettneeeeress sc 
aKorh, John’ C., 37 Mortimer ‘Aye:s Rutherford, Ni Jocie cc enn ck coaches cence iit a eee NY 
Moller,:M. P., Jr:, 473 NePotomac’ St:) Hagerstown; MdeciiiiisS.ciccccsesccpestatdstesccnstesesneseetctarneceaent Md 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS AND WEST INDIES MISSION BOARD (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 

Flansony Rev:eHenry W.1An, D:D. uGettysburgio Pais wcs wrceon voici ettlecateascgt cate neem 
Jacobi, Rev. Albert G., 16 John St., E., Waterloo, Ontario 

*Miley, Rev. George W., D.D., 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio... .cceescseeserecsdeseeersncenssercsneneenernens @) 
*Zinck, Rev. A. A., D.D., 2101 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis......ccccccccccccccccceccssvsceseesveseeveenece Nw 

Lay 

*Almond, Hon. J. L., 4310 Carey Street Rd., Richmond 21, Vae..c..ccccccccccccccccsccsesessscsveesceees vevsttvennens Va 
eJansen,. William, ED.D., I 10: Livingston: St, Brooklyn, Ni: Yen 52 eccccs sive cosearsetns-csovenaeeaseaeree NY 
*Rights, Eugene H., 2333 Locust St., Denver 7, Colo... RNG as aren <0 Th, | AN a RM 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS (Term 6 Years) 
Term expiring 1950—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
*Boliek, Rev. Wynne C., D.D., 2821 River Dr., Columbia, S. Co..i.ccccccccccscsesessesnssecsatestesssrennerssseanens sc 
*Miller, Rev. Harold S., D.D., 5313 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, Ni Yoc.c.cccccccceccccccceccecscesesertsersesees cere NY 
Ruoss, Rev. G. Martin, 7209 Charles St., Philadelphia 35, Pas... .ccccccccecsssesteesserereeresestenesnesees PM 
*Weiskotten, Rev. H. T., Ph.D., 468 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, INV ise Re ies de. 1 oe i ee NY 
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Lay 
Haake, Alfred P., Ph.D., 426 N. Prospect Ave., Park Ridge, MMe... ccc et. cssssssseccssnersssstenscsctseneresneans Il 
Patrick, Wm. H., 722 W. Sedgwick St., Philadelphia 19, Paw... ccc ccseqeeseeseerseeseerre geneeer TCP 
Smith, Mrs. G. Morris, Pinelawn, Selinsgrove, Pa........... se Ne gs de Rr acl raps co sgc Os ea a ich 


BOARD OF DEACONESS WORK (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—2 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
Baughman, Rev. H. F., D.D., Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pasco... ccccccccctereeeerereeeenen CP | 
*Speaker, Rev. Lewis P., D.D., 3001 Whitis Ave., Austin, Texas i 
Lay | 
*Cressman, Sister Anna, Girard Ave. and Corinthian Ave., Philadelphia, Pa..........ccccce PM | 
Dysinger, Miss Frances, LL.D., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa................ a sc cnden shaaeeet gees PM | 
Hanzlik, Charles J., Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore, Md... : Dn ih ee eA ci 


BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—3 Lay Members to be etected by the-Convention 
2 Lay Members to be elected by the Executive Board 
Lay 

Gentzler, W. Emerson, M.A., Columbia University, New York, Ni Yocccccccccccccccccseceesseseeteveveeeeeeeeeees 
Graff, Albert C., Pennsylvania Co., I5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
floober, John. A., 434: W.: Market: Stic Yorks (Pasi. icc css eee eae rescue ed ee eee toe ee 
Mueller, Fred C., 5061 Garfield Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
*Nissly, Alvin R., 558 Broadway, Hanover, Paw... : 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
*Deaton, Rev. J. L., D.D., 9 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md... I anaktngn Dee Md 
*Eisenberg, Rev.. W. E., 605 S. Stewart St.; Winchester, Vai. csccececsieccssvedevcsssenssessessvarteessteasseondeestibeeeiics Va 
Voss, Rev. Walter A., D.D., 310 Nineteenth St., Sioux City, Lowa. iccccicccccccceccessesctereneveetseeeseees la 
White, Rev. Paul C., Ph.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York, Ni Yocscccccscccssetectecscssrsssseeecereesesrierecees NY 
Lay 
Gladfelter, Millard E., D.Sc. in Ed., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pas......0ccccecceeneee PM 
Hartung, Miss Helene, Ph.D., Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Yoon. NY: 
Schaediger, Alvin H., 62 Lincoln Ave., Cliffside Park, N. J.......... Co GG OS ao ee NY 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—3 Clerical and | Lay Member to be elected 


Clerical 
Clouser, Rev. Paul R., D.D., 143 Spring St., Middletown, Pacie1..7 <cttuqua giles. -tusx, omega n ee CF 
*Drassler, Rev.. Hugo L., 1349-Fifteenth St... Hickory, .N. Coie) eeu meetin: here enone NC 
*Pence, Rev. Edgar Z., D.D., 421 N. Main St., Greenville, S. Co... cccceccccssessessscsscesesnseceersenereseecsvees SG 
Lay 
*Tilberg, W. E., Ph.D., Gettysburg, Pa.......... Leone cite Sao PRS MO aN OR icone CF 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


Clerical 
*Keller, Rev. Lloyd M., D.D., 2931 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, Mdeo..cc.cccccccecsseeeeeeeeerseeneeees Md 
Rasmussen, Rev. C. C., D.D., Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pacer cee Mdi 
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*Sittler, Rev. Joseph, Sr., D.D., 1327 S. Seventh St., St. Peter, Minton cccccccccscccescsssrcrseseeseereseeees @) 
Tappert, Rey. Theodore G., D.D., 7333 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 19, Paw.o..cccccccccseeee PM 

Lay é Np 
*Cappelmann, F. Wm., 1233 Washington St., Columbia, S. Cui cccccccccccese cece ereeee oe sc Le 
Keiner, Harry C., 117-34 Park Lane South, Kew Gardens, N. Y.. I sas ato ten oo 
Weber, C. N., 840 Queens Blvd., Kitchener, Ontario............ . PA Apne 265); 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS (Term 6 years) 
Term expiring 1950—2 Clerical and | -Lay Member to be elected 


Clerical 
Horn, Rev. Edward T., D.D., 36 S. 17th St., Allentown, Pawoo.cccccccccccccccccceeseeeseveee dole PM 
*Peery, Rev. T. Benton, S.T.D., 839 N. Market St., Wichita, Kamsas.......ccccccccccccc cecescseseecevevsvecevsenvaees Ks 
Lay ‘ H | 
Schule, Ganesan Lake Ave: «Wilmette Uk. ..aspen tie heme et. ots toi i Il ‘ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LAYMEN'S MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP (Term 2 years) 
Term expiring 1950—10 Laymen to be elected by the ULCA 

The constitutional restriction that ''No person shall be a member of more than one board at 

one and the same time" does not apply to the Executive Committee of the Laymen's Movement 


for Stewardship 


Bodie, B. T,,. 1007 Hillcrest ‘Ave., Columbia 3) S. Cycccsctscisessorsesentachcdveens OE sti SORES See 
Erb, Frederick G., Sr., R.D. |, Elverson, Pa........... RNG ee bd al =o clad sent SI ....PM 
Freese, Earl, 113 Dake Ave., Rochester 12, Ni Yercccccicccccscpescesehereues RIE | ily Ark sae ey NY 
Sraberarvey J.,.107 Church St; Kitchener, Onts..2 tld ccscstscceaa escent itn eaesatelonta cats ccc eeavenn neues Cn ; 
Hickman, Thomas P., City Bank, 10th and Pennsylvania Aves., N. W., Washington, D. Co... cc. Md a 


Hodges, Harry, L.H.D., The Belgravia Hotel, 181! Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, aP a... csi cae ee Nn 
Hoover, E. G., 25 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa., deceased SESS tay Tae eg 

List, Erwin H., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill... - 
Stackel, William H., LL.D., 68 Crosman Ter., Rochester, N. Y, 
Telleen, S. Frederick, 231 Madison Ave., New York, Ni Yorccccccccsseccssscresccecsesssscsesecsvscsseevserventarneces 


F, EPPLING REINARTZ, : | 
Secretary, United Lutheran Church in America 
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WE ARE facing a social order that wants to be saved without being 
converted. We long for a Christian order of society but we do not want 
to be bothered with a new birth. This in part is the explanation of our 
spiritual anemia. The Church is not producing a type of Christian char- 
acter that is virile enough to reproduce itself, let alone cleanse society. 
It has nearly lost its ability to evoke a desire for salvation. There is no 
longer the passionate note of persuasion in the teaching or preaching 
of the church. So that there is no longer any deep consciousness of sin, 
nor many voices crying, “Lord, what must I do to be saved?” Long 
shadows, the shadows of spiritual darkness, are falling across urban life. 
What a moment for great Bible teaching and great prophetic preaching. 
And what a time for adventurous Christian action. 

—D. R. SHARPE in Call to Christian Action 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS... BY E. E. FLACK 


PEOPLE ON PAROLE 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 33:1-23 


JEHOVAH'S JUDGMENT is severe. His- 
tory records many occasions, both ancient 
and modern, when by reason of sin whole 
nations have stood under the judgment 
of God ready to be consumed. God is 
longsuffering and merciful but sometimes 
his patience with wicked people reaches 
the breaking point. 

Such was the circumstance in Israel 
when the people, tempted through Moses’ 
long absence on the mount, turned from 
the true worship of Jehovah to idolatrous 
orgies before the golden calf which Aaron 
had made at their insistence. It was only 
through the earnest intercession of Moses 
and his willingness to bear in himself the 
burden of guilt that God was moved out 
of mercy to withhold his wrath. 


VIEWING. THIS SITUATION, Which we 
discussed last week in studying Exodus 
32, we note the further developments 
which took place at this juncture in 
Israel’s journey toward Canaan, as re- 
corded in Chapter 33. 

Moses is still in communion with God. 
His feryent prayer has proved effectual. 
Jehovah has conceded the case purely 
out of grace and has withheld judgment, 
Now he commands Moses to go forth 
with his people to the land of promise 
and to possess it in its plentifulness, freed 
from the peoples occupying it (1-3). 

But he has not yet yielded to the point 
of permitting the Israelites to enjoy the 
full light of his countenance. A _ stiff- 
necked, stubborn, and impenitent people, 
they must first pass through a period of 
parole to learn in penitence and humility 
to appreciate his presence, 
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Some of the promises of God carry 
strange conditions. One of the restrictions 


relating to the continuance of the Israel-_ 


ites on their journey toward Canaan 
was this withholding by Jehovah of his 


presence from his people, though he- 


promised to send an angel to accompany 
them on their way (verse 2). 

_ The “angel of his presence” is not the 
angel who stands in the presence of God 
but the one in whom he himself appears. 
However, in this instance the angel is 


: 


distinct from Jehovah. He is the one who- 


represents him in his absence. Hence the 


assurance given is a promise of God’s— 
guidance in power but‘not in person. The- 


reason for his refusal to go with them 


: 


lay in their stubbornness and sin, against— 


which he reacted in righteous wrath. 


For THE ISRAELITES such conditional 
assurances were “evil tidings,’ which 
brought them to mourning (verse 4). To 
make certain that their sorrow for their 
sins was sincere Jehovah commanded 
them to lay aside their personal orna- 
ments. To this demand they yielded, 
journeying without jewelry the remainder 
of their course (verse 6). 

Mourning customs in early Hebrew 
history included such acts as bending low 
the head, tearing one’s clothing, wearing 
sackcloth, sprinkling ashes on the head, 
crying aloud, fasting, refraining from 
bathing and cutting the hair, and, as here 
directed, laying aside of ornaments (Eze- 
kiel 24:17). 

Included in the list of ornaments laid! 
aside at Sinai were doubtless such jewelry 
as gold earrings, nose-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, and anklets (Isaiah 3:18-23), 
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Among recent archaeological discoveries 
are skillfully-wrought gold and _ silver 
ornaments dating back to 3000 B.c. 

Since ornaments were used as contri- 
‘butions toward the building of the taber- 
Mnacle (25:1-3), reference to their re- 
‘}moval in token of mourning probably led 
‘}the narrator to introduce here an account 
of the early tent of meeting (7-11). 


IN THE DIVERSE ACCOUNTS several dis- 
}tinctions are drawn between this early 
tent of meeting and the model of the 
»Ptabernacle. In the one instance Moses 
,} pitched the tent “afar off from the camp” 
(verse 7), while the tabernacle was to 
stand in the midst of the camps of the 
. people. Furthermore, Joshua was Moses’ 
minister who “departed not out of the 
.itent” (verse 11), while in the tabernacle 
the Levites were to minister and to pitch 
.}their tents around it (see Numbers 1:53). 
Apparently the reference is not to two 
distinct institutions, tent and tabernacle, 
but to the earlier and later forms of the 
sanctuary as reflected in the different 
\frecords. The one is real, actually in use 
in the wilderness as the place of God’s 
(meeting with Moses; the other, ideal, yet 
to be made after the model revealed to 
}Moses in the mount (Exodus 35-40). 
The scene is significant. When Moses 
went out to the tent to commune with 
Jehovah, the people arose and stood rev- 
w}erently watching him and worshiping 
y)God, “every man at his tent door,” in 
typical oriental fashion (verse 8). Un- 
|| der parole, the people might not approach 
the presence of God, but Moses, who 
»/ Was not under the ban, could commune 
|with him by special privilege “face to 
face” (verse 11). 
| Although Moses had found favor in 
| God's sight, he was still perplexed over 
,|the problem of leading,-a sinful people 
i without the assurance of the divine pres- 
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ence along the way. The journey on to 
Canaan would be fraught with hazards. 

At Sinai Moses was certain that God 
was with him. But he had no sense of se- 
curity in the prospect of the journey on 
to Canaan without him. Indeed, no jour- 
ney should ever be undertaken without 
God. Although he had the assurance of 
the guiding angel, for him that was not 
sufficient. God himself must be present. 


IN HIS PERPLEXITY Moses interceded 
further with God both for himself and 
in behalf of his people, praying for as- 
surance of his presence along the way and 
for the setting apart of Israel as a dis- 
tinct people (verse 13). 

Always faithful to his covenant, Je- 
hovah answered Moses in mercy, “My 
presence shall go with thee” (verse 14). 
His further assurance, “I will give thee 
rest,’ resounds across the _ centuries 
through Christ, who has extended the 
power and peace of the divine promise 
to all men in his great invitation. 

Persistent in prayer, Moses makes the 
further request for an even greater mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s glory (verse 18). 
In response God indicates that no man 
can discern or endure the splendor of 
God by virtue of the radiance of his glory 
and the corresponding limitations of hu- 
man knowledge and understanding. But 
he promises him in one of the most beau- 
tiful expressions in all Scripture that out 
of grace and mercy he would shield him 
in the cleft of the rock while his presence 
passed by and give him a reassuring 
glimpse of the afterflow of his glory 
(20-23). 

The Old Testament shadow is lifted in 
the New Testament revelation of Christ, 
who being the brightness of God’s glory 
and the express image of his person could 
say to his disciples, ‘“‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father” (John 14:9). 
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Go steady? 

QuESTION: Dorothy, 14, insists upon go- 
ing steady with a boy who is 15. I think 
it is quite premature and may lead to com- 
plicated problems. But she insists that all 
the boys and girls do it, that if you go with 
a variety of boys you are regarded as tres- 
passing on the territory of others, and if you 
insist upon not settling down to one part- 
ner you are “queer.” 

I feel sure that going steady is a mistake 
for youngsters. I think they at their age 
should have few dates, and they should 
not all be with the same companion. But 
my views don’t seem to have any standing. 


Reply: Going steady at an early age 
is now a common practice across the 
country—unfortunately. It is said to have 
been brought about largely by the social 
programs of the junior and senior high 
schools. But undoubtedly the generally 
freer atmosphere and practice that mark 
present-day life have had much to do 
with the social ways of the young set. 
The unvarnished fact is that the practice 
is here, whether we like it or not. In 
some communities children are going 
steady as early as the ages of 12 and 13. 
I cannot view it as a wholesome prac- 
tice. It is likely to crowd the divorce 
courts of the future. What to do? 

1) See that boys and girls are well in- 
formed in what is and what is not whole- 
some practice in the association of boys 
and girls. Let them know, in good time, 
the dangers of becoming too familiar with 
one another at an early age. Point out 
the finer phases of boy-girl associations 
and the Christian ideals which ought to 
motivate everyone. 

2) Give children sound guidance from 
early childhood up through the years, 
cultivate Christian attitudes and ways of 
behavior, and give them stage-by-stage 
understanding and appreciation of sex and 
its place in human life. Supplement the 
education the church school gives with 
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adequate companionship and _ individual 
education at home. Orient youngsters to 
the selection of worthy companions. 

If procedures of this sort are followed, 
on a basis of mutual confidence; all 
through childhood (1-11 years), the way 
will probably be open for a less direct 
guidance in the teen years. Having done 
our best, let us then trust our young peo- 
ple to live up to the ideals they have 
learned to cherish. 


Faith and character 

QUESTION: What has Christian faith to do 
with character? Don’t many non-Christians 
have good character? 


ReprLy: One’s whole faith and outlook 
set the ideals for living and serving, and 
they provide the highest and most potent 
motivation to noble life and worthy serv- 
ice. To know one is a part of a great 
divine purpose and has part in a mighty 
on-going process imparts a dignity which 
is otherwise unattainable. To realize 
that one is in a universe upheld by God 
and pervaded by his love gives an assur- 
ance everyone needs. To hold Jesus’ law 
of understanding love as the gauge of 
right and wrong is to have a dependable 
criterion. To know the certainty of di- 
vine help is a source of power for high 
living. 

Many non-Christians share some of 
these factors unwittingly. The indirect 
influence of a Christian church and com- 
munity steadies many a pagan in Amer- 
ica. Even an atheist may live a noble 
life, motivated in part by rational con- 
siderations, including valuation of human 
life, and in part by indirect Christian 
influence. 

But Christian faith holds by far the 
highest possibilities for stability and de- 
velopment of character, for it includes: 
divine and human vision which lie beyond! 
the thought or desire of the non-Christian . 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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On Being Your Best. By G. Curtis Jones. 
Macmillan. 129 pages. $2. 

This is a valuable volume filled with 
sound philosophy and Christian precepts. It 
s based on quotations from the masters of 
quman thought and the Biblical library. 
Every chapter is illustrated with human in- 
erest stories and happenings in church, 
nome, office, and shop. It has appeal to 
those who wish to live on the high level 
of faith, courage, and hope. 

These are brief, evangelical and dynamic 
Messages, presented in clear, crisp and terse 
‘anguage. They grip the soul and fire the 
‘Magination. They are guide-posts on the 

Nway of Christian living. There are clear de- 
fineations between right and wrong, Chris- 
fian and worldly attitudes in life situations. 
(There are clear calls to repentance, faith, 
Hand righteousness in a civilization of fear 
Jand confusion. 

) Dr. G. Curtis Jones, of Richmond, Vir- 


lable for a general audience but which might 
facceptably serve as a basis for group dis- 
Seussions and Bible classes. It might be rec- 
tiommended as a gift book among lovers of 
Christian thought. It will serve as a book of 
i)nspiration to anyone engaged in Christian 
(jwork. F. ‘W. OTTEN 
4 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


|The Cross Is the Cutting Edge 
Christ's Victory and Ours. By Frederick C. 
Srant. Macmillan. 85 pages. $2. 
This littlke book contains nine big ser- 
ons, one upon each of our Lord’s words 
from the cross, an introductory sermon, 
“Why Did Jesus Die?” and a concluding 
aster sermon, “The Gospel of the Resur- 


The book is more than another series of 
Lenten sermons intended to give the busy 
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pastor a few “helps” to carry him through 
a heavy schedule of preaching. It is a stim- 
ulating, heart-searching re-appraisal of Chris- 
tianity from a cross-centered point of view. 

Pastors would do well to read it now as a 
help to them in evaluating their 1950 Lenten 
preaching and to guide them in striving for 
cross-centered preaching all through the 
year. For, as Dr. Grant writes, the cross 
is but the “cutting-edge” of the whole gos- 
pel of reconciliation. 

Jesus’ death is evaluated against the 
background of the Old Testament prophets 
with their timeless message 1) that God's 
will is supreme, 2) that God takes the sin 
and evil of this world, together with the 
defeat, chaos and suffering which come in 


their wake, using them for good, to achieve. 


his purposes on earth, and to reconcile man 
unto himself. 

The Easter sermon proved to be a bit too 
academic, with too much emphasis on the 
“bodily resurrection” controversy. 

RICHARD F. GARNET 

Atlantic City, N. Y. 


Interpreting Easter 

Easter, Its Story and Meaning. By Alan W. 
Watts. 128 pages. $2.50. 

About 10 years ago I searched in vain for 
a book in which I might find a history and 
explanation of the customs, traditions, and 
folklore associated with Easter. This book 
would have been an answer to that search, 
for, surprising as it may be, a book of this 
nature had not been attempted before. It 
belongs to a series of studies being prepared 
on the great religious’ festivals and attempts 
to do for Easter what Earl W. Count has 
done in his 4,000 Years of Christmas. 

But let no.one be misled into assuming 
from the title of the book that here is a 
devotional study of the Christian Easter. 
The major portion of the book is a story 
of the ancient mystery cults which are pre- 
sented as parallels to the story of Easter. 
Some readers may be offended by the manner 
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in which the story of Christ is somewhat 
uncritigally included with tales which are 
obviously myths. Indeed, the Easter story 
of the Gospels is scarcely more than a start- 
ing point for a sojourn through the shadowy 
corridors of the heathen cults of Babylon 
and Syria and Egypt. 

The author, a priest of the Episcopal 
Church, was educated in England and has 
become one of the leading interpreters of 
the impact of oriental traditions upon 
Christianity. He acknowledges frankly that 
he has not done justice to that interpretation 
of Easter which is traditionally Christian in 
order that the book might not be heavily 
overloaded with homiletical and theological 
material. The last chapter is a weaving 
together of the Biblical similes of life and 
comes closest to the real heart of the Easter 
message as the Christian understands it. 

Millersville, Pa. ELLERSLIE A. LEBO 


Specialists’ Opinions 

The Nature of Man. Edited by A. William 
Loos, assisted by Lawrence B. Chrow. The 
Church Peace Union. 110 pages. $1. 

These lectures were offered by prominent 
authorities in the fields of natural sciences, 
social sciences, art, religion, and philosophy. 
Sponsors of the lectures hope that their 
publication in book form will stimulate other 
communities to arrange discussion groups to 
consider the same theme. Appendix B in- 
cludes suggestions for arranging seminars 
of this nature. Leaders of adult education 
programs are likely to constitute the reading 
public which will find this book most help- 
ful. The reading suggestions have been 
carefully selected and should be of value for 
a study group. 

Contributors to this volume have made 
considerable effort to popularize their special 
fields of knowledge as they apply to the 
central theme of the book. Each specialist, 
however, carries his own presuppositions 
with him, unaware that those presupposi- 
tions are not understood by the common 
man. It is unfortunate that Chapter 7 on 
“Religious Disciplines” was written by a 
clergyman interested in psychiatry rather 
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than by someone interested in worship. 

There is little recognition of the possibilities 

of worship for integrating modern man. 
Carthage, Ill, MERLE W. BOYER 


A Novel About a Minister 


The Tower and the Town. By Graco Camp- 
bell. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 342 pages. $3. 

No one but a minister’s wife would have 
attempted to write this book, and then only 
one who kept a diary and a notebook. And 
although Mrs, Campbell, with 30 years’ ex- 
perience in a parsonage, is careful to call 
this a work of fiction, any congregation will 
recognize many of its various members with- 
in these pages. 

The novel is ostensibly held together by 
its central character, Rorie Munro, the min- 
ister, who does his thinking in his office in 
the tower of the church, and his work 
among the townsfolk. The story outlines’ 
Rorie’s marriage, and his efforts to help the 
members of his church solve their problems. 

With such a wide field to cover, it is not 
surprising that the individual stories appear 
in episodic fashion, and thereby lose some 
of their potential dramatic power. Repre- 
sented among the church members are cap- 
ital and labor, an unfaithful husband, a 
mental case, a homeless couple, a deserted 
wife, a child’s death and a few confirmed 
drunkards. Perhaps the most effective chap- 
ters in the book deal with Rorie’s influence 
on an alcoholic, and his wife’s reaction to 
her child’s fatal accident. 

Mrs. Campbell has tried to bring out the 
interdependence of pastor and congregation. 
and to show how practical can be God’s 
help, if sincerely sought. She gives a warm 
picture of a typital congregation, which ir 
capable of a genuine Christian awakenings 
if inspired by the understanding and deep 
convictions of its pastor. 

We need fewer ministers like Rorie’s rival 
who “clasps you firmly and tenderly by the 
hand and fixes you with his soulful dark 
eyes,” and more pastors with Rorie’s quie 
faith and forthright action. 

VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 

Altamont, New: York 
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ETTERS 
O THE EDITOR 


acifists are responsible 
MR: 

Your usually precise pen has slipped very 
adly, and the unsightly scratching that re- 
alts mars an otherwise beautiful page. In 
our editorial of June 7 you carelessly toss 
ff Christian pacifists as people who “shirk 
ne responsibilities of living in a world of 
anger.” 

In the next breath you pay them the 
ubious compliment of serving the greatly 
eeded role of gadfly to keep the responsible 
eople awake and alive to “the sickening 
orror of war.” What sort of business is this 
nyway, responsible people looking to the 
‘responsible for guidance in matters of 
onscience! 

Obviously here is a dead give-away of the 
neasiness of heart in which many of our 
‘hristian leaders are living today. They 
now, even while they insist that man must 
ve responsibly in the world as it is, that 
or the Christian man there is always the 
igher responsibility of living in the world 
tf God's designing. 

The truth of the matter is that our Chris- 
an leadership will be ineffectual in dealing 
vith the crisis of this atomic age until it 
freaks unequivocally with war. Until that 
appens we shall constantly be driven to 
ationalize our own lack of faith in the sure 
ecifications of our Lord for the building 
f a new heaven and earth. As Christians 
et us be clear to where our responsibility 
ally lies. 

Or was the Cross itself nothing but an 
scape from the responsibility of living in a 
‘angerous world? = Robert F, WEISKOTTEN 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


oll recommends book 
IR: 

From time to time I receive inquiries con- 
erning the Near East and specifically the 
rab-Israel problem, In_ yesterday’s mail 
ame a letter asking my opinion of the book 
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by Millar Burrows, Palestine is Our Business. 

Dr, Burrows is an archaeologist and the- 
ologian of distinction. I learned to know 
him very well during the Arab-Israel war 
when he was director of the American 
School of Oriental Research here in Jeru- 
salem. 

His Palestine is Our Business is a re- 
strained, objective, courageous, and challeng- 
ing presentation of facts. He had one inten- 
tion, namely, to tell the truth, nothing but 
the truth and as much of the truth as he 
could ascertain. It is in the very nature of 
the man always to be correct and fair, hew- 
ing to the line and letting the chips fall where 
they may. is 

What he has written has the whole-hearted 
endorsement not only of me but, almost 
without exception, of all my.’acquaintances 
in high positions in chureh and state who 
occupied a grandstand seat from which 
to view the tragic developments that led to 
the creation of 850,000 to a million pitiful 
Arab refugees. It is not an attempt at prop- 
aganda. It is definitely a successful effort of 
an honest and honorable mai who could not 
resist the urge to do all within his power 
so that truth might prevail and justice be 
done. A careful perusal of the Palestine is 
Our Business will put into the possession of 
the reader the facts of the case. 

Epwin MOLL, 
Director and Treasurer, Lutheran World 
Federation, Near East Branch 
Jerusalem 


Not in trouble 
Sir: 

You had an article in THe LUTHERAN 
(March 22) entitled “Minister Gets in Trou- 
ble.” T am not in trouble here, and there 
has been absolutely no trouble over the 
visit of our colored friends the day Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones spoke. And the race issue has 
nothing to do with my going. I have been 
in this church nine very happy years. My 
resignation was made long before Dr. Jones 
spoke here, DonaLp Doups 

Miami, Fla. 

Miami Shores Community Church 
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CAMPUS 


DOCTOR HOYER 
+. . D.D. from Augustana 


Hoyer Receives D.D. ° 
The Rev. H. Conrad 


Hoyer, executive secretary of 
the Division of American 
Missions of the National Lu- 
theran Council, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at Augustana 
College commencement on 
June 5. 

Dr. Hoyer, graduated 
from Augustana in 1931, 
gave the baccalaureate ad- 
dress, using the topic, “Priv- 
ilege and Responsibility.” 


Two other honorary de- - 


grees were awarded at the 
commencement: Dr. J. W. 
Yivisaker, president of Lu- 
ther College in Decorah, 
lowa, was awarded a Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree, and 
Miss Dora Wang, Chinese 
woman educator, 
a Doctor of Laws degree. 
A native of South Dakota, 
Dr. Hoyer was ordained in 
1936, was pastor of Central 
Church, Madison, Wis., for 
four years and then of Cal- 
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vary Church, Chicago, for 
three years. Since the Divi- 
sion of American Missions 
was set up in 1942 he has 
been executive secretary. 


Wagner Adds Eight 


Eight new members have 
joined the Wagner College 
faculty. Five of them will 
begin teaching in Septem- 
ber; the others arrived on 
campus June 1. 

Those already at Wagner 
are Miss Vincenza Mattiace, 
assistant professor of mod- 
ern languages; Paul J. Cav- 
anaugh, lecturer in English; 
and Harold J. Rohr, instruc- 
tor in biology. 

Arriving in September are 
Walter Rue Murray, asso- 
ciate professor of mathe- 
matics; Mrs. Gertrude Aull, 
assistant professor of psy- 
chology; Miss Edith Schmitt, 
assistant professor of nurs- 
ing; Dr. Johann Schulz, as- 
sistant professor of chem- 
istry; Theodore A. Collins, 
Jr., instructor in chemistry. 


Tyson in Vermont 

Muhlenberg College Pres- 
ident Levering Tyson served 
as moderator, gavel-wielder, 
pacifier at this month’s/ses- 
sions of the North Atlantic 
Conference of the American 
Association of University 
Women, conducted on the 
campus of the University of 
Vermont June 17. 

At the climactic discus- 
sion of the controversial leg- 
islative program of the 
AAUW, Dr. Tyson was in 
the thick of what newspaper 
reporters called “the Battle 


of Burlington.” Delegate 
observed on the printed pre 
gram that he was “nationall 
recognized as an expert i 
discussion-group technique. 
They felt he lived up to hi 
reputation, 

Others appearing on th 
program included Doroth 
Canfield, Dr. Meta Glas 
and Henry Toy, authores: 
president emeritus of Swee! 
briar College and executiv 
director of the Citizens Com 
mission for Public School: 
respectively. 


Wiftenberg's Summer 


The 10th annual conver 
tion of the Wittenberg Co 
lege Women’s Guild wa 
conducted June 14-15 on th 
Springfield campus. Speak 
ers included President Cla 
ence C. Stoughton, Dr. Kath 
rine Koller, of the Univer 
sity of Rochester, and th 
Rev. Lawrence T. Rugh, pas 
tor of St. John’s Churck 
London, Ohio. 

Reports of officers ind! 
cated increases in all phase 
of work. Retiring Presiden 
(Mrs. -C.. R.) Fauble, o 
Cleveland, was presented 
citation by the college fo 
her “untiring and loyal pro 
motion and support” durin 
the past five years. The ney 
president is Mrs. E, W. Mi! 
likan, of Bellefontaine, Ohic 

Registration figures fe 
Wittenberg College summe 
session show that 338. stv 
dents are enrolled. 

The first term of the three 
term session, which bega 
last Tuesday, will close Jul 
15. ,The second term wi 
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est July 17-Aug. 19, and the 
aird term, Aug. 19-Sept. 1. 
A large number of addi- 
onal students are expected 
» enroll for the two-week 
orkshop in the improve- 
vent of reading instruction 
hich is being held June 21- 
‘uly 5. Most of the students 
. the workshop will be in- 
srvice teachers. Dr. Wen- 
sll C. Nystrom is dean of 
ave summer school. 


iel Women’s Club 

Nearly 500 women from 
thio, West Virginia and 
nnsylvania attended the 
8th annual luncheon of the 
hiel College Women’s 
lub held last month. This 
as the largest attendance 
ver recorded, climaxed a 
hree-year presidency of 
rs. R. C. Lauffenburger, of 
andergrift. 

Principal speaker at the 
incheon was Vice President 
slect) Ruth Wick, of Car- 
iage College, who spoke on 
Christian Higher Educa- 
fon.” She stressed the im- 
ortance of supporting 
ILCA efforts to raise $6 
tillion for church colleges 
ad seminaries. 

The Thiel College Wom- 
a's Club has a membership 
2,645. These women have 
ven the college $14,000 as 
rtial payment for the read- 
ig room in the new Langen- 
zim Memorial Library. 
embers hope that the un- 
{led portion of the pledge 
nay be reached this year. 

New officers of the group 
re: President Mrs. Paul E. 
augherty, of Butler, Pa., 
nd Treasurer Mrs. Peter 
srath, of Greenville, Pa, 
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Briefly Speaking 


Eric Modean, head of the NLC news bureau, re- 
cently received the following item from his Australian 
correspondent: “Late in April, one of our pastors from 
the Victorian district, the Rev. V. Roennfeldt, and his 
wife sailed for America . .. where he has enrolled 
as a graduate student at Wayward Seminary.” 

Msthodist Bishop Richard C. Raines insists that 
he did not call Heaven on the phone last month! 
The bishop's May telephone bill included a charge 
listed: "Heaven, 70c."" The churchman maintained 
firmly that it was a mistake; the phone company 
was just as firm—it was not! Then, Bishop Raines 
had an idea; maybe it had something to do with 
a call he'd made to New Haven, Indiana. 

A Presbyterian churchwoman in Nebraska was hav- 
ing considerable difficulty staying awake during the 
sermon. Battling drowsiness, she gradually drifted off, 
was abruptly startled when the minister declared 
“You're asleep!” Wide awake, she realized the state- 
ment had been part of the sermon. 

Of the 13! communing members of Zion Church, 
Renovo, Pa., eight comprise four of the congrega- 
tion's seven sets of twins! The other three sets are 
enrolled in the Sunday school, Pastor James H. 
Goss reports! 


When Author Paul A. W. Wallace (The Muhlen- 
bergs of Pennsylvania) got.a parking ticket recently, 
he promptly appeared before the chief of police to pay 
his one-dollar fine. “Are you the author who gave 
the mayor of this town a book entitled King of the 
Delawares?” asked the chief. “No, that book was by 
my son Anthony,” said Wallace, “although I handed 
the book to the mayor!” Some time later, Wallace was 
contacted by the same police chief who said, “Here’s 
your dollar! The mayor refuses to accept a fine from 
someone who gave him a book both he and I enjoyed 
so much!” 


In Mt. Vernon, lowa, the menus in Mac's Sugar 
Bowl, downtown cafe, have a notation: ‘We invite 
you to say grace, if you wish." Also printed under- 
neath the list of foods available is "In all things, 
give thanks unto God—through Christ Jesus!" 

The nursery of Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., is, 
quite naturally, referred to as “The Bawl Room!” 


YOULL SEE 


Amateur ornithologist Edward Snively, pas- 


tor of Trinity Church, Lemoyne, Pa., recently made 
newspaper headlines when he reported the finding 
of a glossy ibis (long-legged wading bird) near his 
home. Bird rarely leaves its Florida habitat 


Pastor and Mrs. Paul Clouser recently 


moved into their new parsonage, built 
by members of St. Peter's Church, 


Middletown, Pa. — > 


Members of St. Stephen's Church, . 
Lenoir, N. C., recently completed this : 
parsonage for their Pastor Roscoe B. 
Fisher (left), then presented him : 
with a new car. Congregation more- 
than-trebled their CHEY quota, plan 
to build a new educational unit soon 


Present for recent note-burning ceremonies 
at St. Paul's Church, Johnson City, N. Y., are (left 
to right): Councilmen Paul Waltz, Stanley Holmes, 
Pastor Melvin E, Yearke, and Layman Herbert E. 
Schaefer 


trick Cited 

William H. Patrick, Jr., 
rominent layman of the 
entral Pennsylvania Synod 
aid member of. Trinity 
hurch, Germantown, Pa., 
as presented with a meri- 
rious service award for 
}iistinguished service to Get- 
‘sburg College.” The pres- 
itation was made last 
.onth at the annual alumni 
ylation and business ses- 
on. 

| Mr. Patrick, a member of 
1e college’s. board of trus- 
es, received his citation 
‘om Dr. Millard E. Glad- 
‘Iter, provost at Temple 
‘niversity. A similar cita- 
on was awarded to Phila- 
elphia /nquirer sports writer 
. William Duncan, also a 
rember of the college’s 


ce 


racuse to China 
Frank Bretz, guidance and 


counseling officer of Syra- 
use University’s College of 
iberal Arts, has been se- 
hcted to represent Syracuse 
» the West China Union 
Iniversity, will leave this 
ptember for the Far East. 
A native of New Bloom- 
Id, Pa., young Bretz is a 
rember of the ULCA, was 
raduated from Gettysburg 
‘ollege in 1948. He received 
is M.A. in education last 
ear, is* currently working 
or his Ph.D. in personnel. 

He was selected from a 
st of applicants after he had 
tated that one of his major 
lonsiderations in applying 
or the post was that “con- 
ct with foreign students, 
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bothin within and outside of 
class, will give me insights 
for working with foreign stu- 
dents when I get back to full- 
time work here (Syracuse 
University).” 


Pieper Anniversary 
The Rev. Christian F. L. 


Pieper, pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Lena, IIl., recently 
observed the 25th anniver- 
sary of his pastorate, begun 
in 1925, 

Principal speaker at an 
anniversary service was his 
son, the Rev. Paul F. W. 
Pieper. The congregation 
erected a $10,000 parish hall 
within the past year. 


Hauck Gets Th.D. 
The Rev. Allan Hauck, 


former assistant pastor at 
Trinity Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and Hope Church, 
Detroit, has been granted the 
degree of Doctor of The- 
ology by Hartford Theolog- 


ical Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Scout Leaders Honored 


Silver Beaver Awards, pre- 


sented “for distinguished © 


service to boys” were given 
to three Baltimore Lutheran 
Boy Scout leaders recently. 

At a_ testimonial dinner 
held’ at McDonough School, 
the awards went to Dr. I. 
Wilson Kepner, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, 
Md., where there are three 
boy scout and four girl scout 
troops; Policeman William 
Armstrong, church council- 
man of Bethany Church, 
timore, and a pioneer in Bal- 
timore’s Southern District 


PERSONS 


Police Boys’ Club; and Louis 
Moses, member of St. John’s 
Church, Sparrows Point, 
Md., an active leader in 
North Point Boy Scout work 
for a quarter of a century. 


Typical Youth 

A young Lutheran, Pete 
Giesen, a member of Christ 
Church, Radford, Virginia, 
is a “typical American 
youth, graduating from high 
school with a good record 
and a bright future.” So said 
the Roanoke Times in a fea- 
ture story recently. 

Pete’s heading for Yale 
University where he has 
bee granted a_ scholarship. 
He’s won many honors for 
his scientific work in Vir- 
ginia competition, holds a 
good academic record, has 
been active in church, school 
and community affairs dur- 
ing his high school career. 

The Times feature writer 
pictured his young subject 
as having “built an enviable 
reputation for good citizen- 
ship,” one who has “shown 
initiative, enterprise and 
good character.” 

Pete is quoted as admit- 
ting that the problem of 
moral standards is “one that 
constantly confronts youth,” 
says that “among young peo- 
ple of Christian background, 
those who have become lax 
in their morals are shunned.” 

He believes “our genera- 
tion will have to face a more 
complex and more confused 
world than our predecessors 
and therefore, a good educa- 
tion is essential.” 
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PASTOR HEGLAR 


. . . Roanoke-bound 


Heading North 
The Rev. Dewey L. Heg- 


lar, correspondent for THE 
LUTHERAN for the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod and pastor 
of St. James’ Church, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., has accepted a 
call to Trinity Church, Roa- 
noke, Va., effective July 1. 

As pastor of one of Roa- 
noke’s four Lutheran 
churches Pastor Heglar will 
succeed Rev. Robert Peery, 
who accepted a call to Beth- 


Eden Church, Newton, N.C. . 


Pastor Heglar has served 
as statistician for the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod for a 
number of years, has been 
active in synodical affairs. 
He is a graduate of Lenoir 
Rhyne College and Southern 
Seminary, has served pastor- 
ates in Oglethorpe, Ga., and 
Silver Street, S. C., was serv- 
ice pastor in Charleston, 
S. C., during the early years 
of World War II. 


Latvian Musician 


Members of St. Paul’s 
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Church, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Pastor F. C. Mueller have 
issued a call to a distin- 
guished Latvian musician, 
Prof. Helmers Pavasars, as 
choirmaster and organist. 

Arrangements have been 
about completed to receive 
the former professor of the 
Latvian Conservatory of 
Music, who taught such sub- 
jects as theory, harmony, 
and related studies before 
the war. 

Prof. Pavasar’is a com- 
poser, having written several 
orchestral works, including 
his Overture Pathetique and 
a Violin Concerto. 

Having a command of 
several Eastern European 
languages, the new organist- 
choirmaster will fill a special 
need at St. Paul’s Church, 
where there are many Esto- 
nians, Latvians and other 
European groups represented 
in the choir and congrega- 
tion. 


Fremont Feafure 
The Rev. Ralph Wallace 


Livers, retired clergyman of 


the lowa Synod, was the sub-_ 


ject of a recent feature arti- 
cle in Fremont (Nebr.) 
newspapers. 

The feature writer elabo- 
rated on Pastor Livers’ col- 
orful life, pointed up his 
hobby—ornithology. A na- 
tive Kansan, Pastor Livers 
was graduated from Midland 
College, attended Western 
(now Central) and Gettys- 
burg Seminaries. 


Sheflock Anniversary 

Early this month (June 
4), members and friends of 
Zion Church, Philadelphia, 


helped Pastor Bela Shetloc 
observe his 30th anniversar 
as pastor of the congreg: 
tion and the 30th annive 
sary of his ordination. 

Principal speakers at sp 
cial services included D 
Frank M. Urich, who < 
president of the Philadelph: 
Conference of the Ministé 
rium in 1920, installed Pa 
tor Shetlock following tk 
latter’s graduation fro} 
Philadelphia Seminary. D 
Urich is pastor of Trini 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Also participating in th 
service was the Olney Hig 
School a capella choir. 

At the start of his pasto’ 
ate, the congregation nur 
bered 198 confirmed mer 
bers; :today the confirme 
membership totals 1,27 


The Sunday school enro 
ment has increased from 2° 
to 950. Since the spring © 
last year, the Sunday scho 
has supported a missiona: 
in Zorzor, Liberia. 


PASTOR SHETLOCK 
. .. 30 years in Olney 


_ The Luther, 


Jenry Endress, secretary of 
}itheran Laymen's Movement 
r Stewardship, discusses sum- 
er and fall plans with Wit- 
nberg-Hamma members of 


inior LLM during recent visit 
Springfield, Ohio, campus 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 
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MIDWEST SYNOD 
Iger Lutherans Conduct “D-Day” 


May 21 was D-Day for St. Peter’s Church, 
lger, Nebr. Culminating two years’ plan- 
¥ng and building, its new church building 
as dedicated. Present were over 200 guests; 
total of 700 attended three services. Speak- 
4s were the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, president 
“the Midwest Synod; the Rev. R. R. Syre, 
remont, professor at Central Seminary; and 
Yr. M. A. Ritzen, pastor of Salem Church in 
ontanelle, father of Pastor Ralph Ritzen. 


completed I7 years of service to synod as 
its treasurer. Because of failing health, he 
declined re-election this year. To show its 
appreciation synod presented to him a 
"Tribute Book" containing letters of appre- 
ciation and good will from pastors, laymen 
and friends. During the 42 years of service 
in the church, Dr. Wiencke spent I7 as mis- 
sionary superintendent, |7 as treasurer. Be- 
fore coming to the United States, Dr. 
Wiencke was a missionary in Arabia. 

} THE ORDINATION of Robert Grefe on June 
3, in St. John’s Church, Lanham, Nebr., 
‘ought together representatives from five 
mods. The Midwest Synod President Wolff 
as in charge of the ordination. Also par- 
cipating were: Midwest Pastors A. J. Duis, 
. W. Huneke; Indiana Synod’s (Dr.) H: 
srady Davis, Chicago Seminary; the Rev. 
yseph W. Peterson, Canon City (Rocky 
fountain Synod); Pastors Ralph E. Rangeler 
nd William Most, members of the Nebraska 
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Dr. G. K. Wiencke, Auburn, Nebr., has) 


Synod; and Pastor F. Erhard Eilers of the 
Texas Synod. Pastor Grefe has accepted a 
call to St. Timothy’s Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M., is the second son of St. John’s to 
enter the ministry. 

MEMBERS of St. Paul's Church, Darrou- 
zett, Texas, do not let a crop failure hinder 
the work of the church, They have already 
oversubscribed their goals on CHEY and 
LWA, have recently added a library shelf of 
good reading material, and have made nu- 
merous other improvements. 

First (AuGUSTANA) CHURCH, Lincoln, 
Nebr., was the scene of an impressive con- 
firmation service June 17, as nine young 
Latvian people were confirmed by Assistant 
Pastor Herbert Jessifer of Grace Church in 
Lincoln. Many who attended were Latvians 
now living in Lincoln. About 160 have come 
to the city through the efforts of Lutheran 
Resettlement. 

Sr. JOHN’s CHURCH, Sterling, recently had 
a food shower to welcome their new Pastor 
Henry Trawney. The parsonage has been 
redecorated inside, and for the first time in 
its 60 years is lit with electric lights. 

ONE OF THE OLDEST Lutheran congrega- 
tions in Nebraska, Salem Church, Fontanelle, 
celebrated its 90th birthday. Speakers were: 
Synod President Wolff and Former Pastor 
(Dr.) F. C. Schuldt. 

St. JOHN’s Cnurcu, Russell, Kan., recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary entertaining 
synod (May 8-11). Anniversary speakers 
were: Pastors J. N. Marxen, Christian Rau- 
tenstrauss, and Synod President Wolff. The 
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Second family of DPs to arrive at Zion Church, 
St. Paris, Ohio, includes Tiiu, Mrs. Juta and Mai 
Ollino, former Estonians. They are shown being 
greeted by Pastor David L. Scharf 


congregation presented to Layman Fred Box- 
berger a gift in appreciation of his 25 years 
as president of the church council. 

Pastor W. Gilbert Wise, Lutheran Re- 
settlement Director in Nebraska, has ac- 
cepted a call to the State Welfare Council 
in Colorado, with offices in Denver. 

THE STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE has ar- 
ranged an itinerary for Layman Zeb Trexler, 
stewardship secretary of the ULCA, in con- 
junction with the stewardship committee of 
Nebraska Synod. Mr. Trexler will speak in 
congregations of the two synods for three 
weeks, starting July 23. 

LORIN J. WOLFF 


MINNESOTA 
Society Promotes Rural Welfare 


IN RECENT YEARS, the Lutheran church has 
become increasingly rural-life conscious, 
focusing an increasing attention in that area. 
So are the state and federal governments. 

In 1946, the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act was enacted, and the most 
comprehensive program ever undertaken to 
meet the health needs of rural America was 
launched. State surveys were made, revealed 
that vast population areas of the country 
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U.S. Public Health, had approved abou 
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had no medical doctors or dentists. Oth 
areas were woefully lacking in adequa 
numbers of such trained men. Areas we 
uncovered where the doctor-population ra 
as high as one in 6,000! (Accepted rati 
is not more than 1,500 to one doctor.) 


Surveys also found that more than 40 pei 
cent of the 3,070 counties in the Unite 
States, with a population of more than | 
million people, had no registered hospital 
With the enactment of the Hospital Sur 

vey and Construction Act, providing feder 

aid to communities for hospital constructio 

there came a veritable rash of building. 
By December 1949, the Surgeon Gener 


1,000 hospital project applications; 77 pet 
cent for general hospitals, the majority fro 
rural communities. Seventy per cent of them 
from towns of fewer than 10,000 people. | 

The general hospital is moving out in 


rural America. So are an increasing numbe 
of medical men. ; H 

That the general hospital in the rur 
areas of America is meeting a real need, anc 
that it is providing a larger service, is verifie 
by the experience of the Lutheran Hospita 
and Homes Society, which has pioneered i 
providing better hospital and health facil) 
ities for the rural people, long a medicalll} 
neglected people. 

As of last May, the Lutheran Hospitay 
and Homes Society was operating 23 how 
pitals in a seven-state area in the midwes 
Colorado, lowa, Nebraska, Montana, Nori}: 
and South Dakota, and Wyoming. In addi 
tion to the hospitals the society operate 
five homes for aged and one school fe 
crippled children. 

The 21 hospitals, ranging in size from J 
to 75 beds, in operation in 1949 had a tot» 
of 17,282 admissions, 3,028 out-patients. 

In the homes for aged there was a dai’ 
guest average of 235. In the school, 
pupils, too severely handicapped to atten 
public or parochial schools, were enrolle 
Thus in all of its institutions the socie’ 


served a daily average of 757 individuen}® 

in 1949, 
On the board of directors of the socie '}~ 
The Luther" 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 


ADVENT 


LOS ANGELES 
Henry Scherer, ee 
1329 S. Alvarado S$ 

11:00 A.M., Wed. 7:30 P.M.; hatch School 9:30 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 


Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
Second above "A" St. 


Service: 11:00 AM. 


COLORADO 


DENVER ST. PAUL 
Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
léth Ave. & Grant 


Service: 11:00 A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


ene Cirele, I4th & N. Sts. N.W, 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 AM: Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. 


IDAHO 


POCATELLO GOOD SHEPHERD 
Homer W. Berner, Pastor 
Memorial Hall, 300 N. Johnson St. 
Services: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School 9:00 A.M. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE CHRIST 
John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 
; __ Services: 8:30 A.M., [1:00 A.M. 
“BALTIMORE : ST. MARK'S 


Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts. 
Service: 11:00 A.M, 


MINNESOTA 


“MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 

W. 28th St. & Garfield Ave., S. 

Services: 8:00 A.M,, 9:30 A.M, 

W) ST. PAUL 

Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 

Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. 
~ 8:15 A.M, 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


FAITH 


NEBRASKA 


|) GRAND ISLAND MESSIAH 
Martin G. Schroeder, Pastor 
Corner of 7th & Locust 


11:00 A. M,, Sunday School 9:00 A.M, 
“OUR REDEEMER 
Harvey Clark, Pastor 
Larimore Ave. & N. 24th St. 
_ Services: 9:15 A.M,, 11:00 A.M, A 


Services: 


‘OMAHA 
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OCEAN CITY | ST. JOHN'S © 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th & Central Aves. 


11:00 A.M.: Strand Theatre: | 7345 PM. of 
NEW MEXICO 


9:00 A.M., 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S — 

Leeland C. Soker, Pastor a 

é&th & Silver Ave. a! 
930 A.M, [1:00 AM. - ; 


NEW YORK 


Services: 


BUFFALO ~~RESURRECTION — 
Ernest C. French, Pastor—John B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee & Doat Sts. x, 


Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 5 , 
NEW YORK CITY GRACE-ST. RA Ons . 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7st St. 
Service: 11:00 A.M, 
NEW YORK CITY : ‘ST. PETER'S PETER'S” he 
Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor 3 
Lexington Ave & Sath St 
Service: 11:00 A.M. ee A? 
NEW YORK CITY TRINITY 
George F. Saunders, ek “a 
164-168 W. [00th 
_ Service: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday Stak 9:15 A.M. 
NIAGARA FALLS ZIO 


Arthur H, Schmoyer, D.D., Pastor 
Michigan Ave. & 10th St. 


Js Service: 10:45 A. M. 
SAUGERTIES Par ATONEMENT 
Herbert N. Gibney, Pastor 
98 Market Street /| 
Services: 10:45 A.M.; Sunday School 9:30 A.M, 
OHIO if. 
DAYTON > car T. JOHN'S | 
Willard H. Borchers, Bactort 
27 N. Clair Street 7 
Service: 10:30 A.M. Church School: 9:15 AM. 
PENNSYLVANIA %) 
WILKES-BARRE MESSIAH P 
Harold L. Dietz, Pastor : 
453 South Main St. oe 
Services: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School [It AM. | 
WISCONSIN ~ a 
WISCONSIN: DELLS BETHANY 
. Williarn Genszler, Pastor 
620 Broadway re ; 
7:30 A\M,, 9:30_A.M.; Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
CANADA = | 
HAMILTON “ST. PAULS 
F. C. Mueller, Pastor—A. Skrodelis, Asst. “ : 
Gore & Hughson Streets a 
Service: [1:00 A.M. an $e 
eB 


there are members from the following Lu- 
theran bodies: ALC, ELC, Augustana, Free 
Church, ULCA, Missouri Synod, and UELC. 
Membership is made up of Lutherans from 
all groups. Non-Lutherans are associate 
members. 

With the present large program, and with 
the program growing as rapidly as it is, and 
with the opportunities multiplying, there is 
emerging a growing and urgent need for a 
more effective recognition of the society and 
its work on the part of the Lutheran Church 
in America. Within Lutheranism, the Lu- 
theran Hospitals and Homes Society, with 12 
years of experience, recognized and ac- 
cepted by both federal and state, Hospital, 
Health and Welfare Departments, in all the 
states where it has institutions, provides the 
Lutheran Church with an agency through 
which the Church has an opportunity to 
take an active and effective part in the de- 
veloping health and welfare programs in 
rural America. 


NEW YORK 


Conference Names King President 


Lone IsLanD—The Rev. C. Leighton King, 
pastor of Prince of Peace Church, St. Albans, 
Queens, is president of the Long Island Con- 
ference for 1950-51, delegates to the recent 
convention of conference decided. Other 
officers who will serve with President King 
include: Vice President Fred McLaughlin, 


Secretary Leopold Bernhardt and Treasurer 
Ernst Ericksen. 

The Rev. Robert Mohr has been installed 
pastor of St. Luke's Church, Woodhaven. 
On June 18 the Rev. Richard Crossland 

was installed at St. Philip’s, Brooklyn. 

Eight clerical and lay delegates from con- 
ference will attend the United Lutheran 
Church convention in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Men of Queens are making their influence 
felt in synodical affairs. The Rev. David G. 


Jaxheimer is the new assistant to the pres-— 


ident, will serve a five-year term. The Rev. 
J. B. Flotten was named to the Board of 
Trustees of Wagner College. 

ROBERT F. WEISKOTTEN 


ONTARIO 
Waterloo College Future Debated 


To MOVE, or not to move—that is the cur- 
rent question at Waterloo College and Semi- 
nary. Interest in the issue at the meeting of 
synod indicated the sense of responsibility 
and feeling of loyalty toward the institution 
on the part of congregations. 

Proof that it’s not passing fancy comes 


from the latest CHEY totals released June | 
17. Including the credit from Waterloo Ex- | 


pansion Fund, churches report $218,869.54, 
or 164 per cent of the quota! 


Announce- | 


ment that CHEY had been oversubscribed | 


without WEF, shows where the heart of the | 


New York Synod President F. R. 
Knubel and Hartford, Conn., 
Pastor F. W. Teichmann con- 
duct cornerstone laying cere- 
monies on site of new Grace 
Church, to be completed by 
the end of this year 


The Lutheran 


church is in relation to her educational in- 
stitutions. 

But the question of relocation remains on 
the horizon. At a special meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the College and 
Seminary, June 15, consideration was given 
the offer of more land and a sum of money 
by the city of Waterloo. A committee was 
appointed to negotiate further with rep- 
resentatives of Waterloo. This does not 
preclude further study regarding relocation. 


Relations between east and west will 
be strengthened by the appointment of 
the Rev. Earl Treusch, pastor of First 
Church, Port Colborne, Ont., to the pres- 
idency of the College and Seminary at 
Saskatoon, Sask. He will succeed Dr. Nils 
Willison, 
Owen Sound parish in Ontario. Duties of 


now pastor of the Wiarton- 


the president-elect begin Sept. |. 


From St. Peter’s Church, Kitchener, Pas- 
tor A. W. Lotz reports an unsolicited young 
father and mother with several small chil- 
dren, and with an ordinary income, an- 
‘nounced their intention to tithe. Pastor Lotz 
reminded them that their evidence of Chris- 
tian faith and love would be a blessing to 
many. They replied, “We are glad to do it; 
we already know the blessing it is to us.” 

SUMMER CAMPS are growing in favor. 
This year there will be three. Beside Edge- 
wood Park and Lutherlyn, Luther Leaguers 
are meeting at Geneva Park, Lake Couchich- 
ing in the Muskoka district, June 24 to July 1. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Construction of Home Gets Underway 


ALTooNA—Construction of the 61-room 
Allegheny Lutheran Home at Hollidaysburg 
began May 22 (see cut above). On the pre- 
ceding day. Lutherans from every part of 


- the conference gathered at the home site for 


ground-breaking ceremonies. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Dwight F. Putman, president of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod; W. H. Haller, 
director of the fund campaign; and W. P. 
Gettman, chairman of the building commit- 
tee. Dr. Luke H. Rhoads, president of the 
board of directors, presided. 
Total subscriptions for the home now 
amount to $333,000. Of this, approximately 
$200,000 is cash on hand. Enthusiasm for 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
11 AM. 7:30 P.M 


8 A.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor | 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


the project is running high with numerous 
special gifts being received and promised. 
Excavation and grading work are being 
donated to save the home some $2,600. 


A check for $1,444 has come to the home 
as part of the proceeds from the sale of Zion 
Church, Orristown, disbanded when the gov- 
ernment took over their land and building 
for a naval depot. A promise of $1,000 
comes from the executor of an estate who is 


‘ Now U, bol $ FINE RESTAURANTS 
pion Pilee a Ye 


ot the Neuy 


Prince 


28th just East of Sth Ave. 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
Order through 


United Lutheran 
Publication House 


“f/f /IIGHLANO, /LLINOIS 


ORGANS 


... Set the pace! 
Here is satisfying performance, 
artistically, and materially, 
A Great PIPE ORGAN for 
those accepting Only the finest! 
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authorized by the will to give the residue ta 
worthy charities, and from Milwaukee, Wis.., 
comes the promise of a $1,200 memorial. 

Construction of the home is expected taj 
be completed in about 10 months. Mean~ 
while, committees are at work selecting per- 
sonnel, determining admission policy, anc}. 
organizing women’s auxiliaries. : 

NEARLY 500 PEOPLE attended the recen'j}. 
convention of the Somerset District Mis ]}. 
sionary Society at Somerset. Miss Christiel}., 
Zimmerman, missionary to India, was prin 
cipal speaker. From her 20 years’ experi 
ence as a missionary, she described a day’s 
work in the India mission field. 

District societies reported 60 life mem 
_-berships received, along with four trans 
ferrals and four memorials. Action was 
taken to send two members to the mission) 
study course at Camp Nawakwa, Aug. 28] 
to Sept. 3. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY rally of Group Bi.) 
WMS of the Allegheny Conference, was at |] 
tended by 380. Guest speakers were Mrs |} 
F. P. Reiter, vice president of ULCA Wom |} 
en’s Missionary Society, and Miss Mildrec¢ 
Winston, of the ULCA board of education 


At the recent convention of the Somerset 
Cambria District of Allegheny Conferenc: 


in Cairnbrook, speakers were: Dr. Dwight F 
Putman, Dr. Luke H. Rhoads, and Dr. Osca 
W. Carlson. Officers elected: Presidens }y 
Hillis Berkey, Rockwood; Vice President Joh 
D. Ickes, Cairnbrook; Secretary Glenn Keide 
Garrett; Treasurer Milton Dumyer, Friedens: |) 


Trinity CuHurcH, Juniata, recently dedi |} 
icated three new stained glass windows com i 
pleting a 12-month renovation program) }y 
which included painting and repairs o |}: 
church, Sunday school rooms, parish hous) }y 
and parsonage. Total cost was $7,000. 

WITH THE DEDICATION of a new orgar 
May 21, First Church, Altoona, brought to | 
close a six-year renovation program costin)} 
$95,000. Included were the purchase of © 
new parsonage, complete cleaning and re}: 
decorating of the church property, renoveul 
tion of the stained glass windows, and ir | }) 
stallation of a new $27,615 chancel. 

PAUL O. HAMSHEF | 


The Luthera ’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Laymen Will Promote Stewardship 


HARRISBURG——The layman in stewardship 
promotion will be the primary factor direct- 
ing two synod-wide programs according to 
the Rev. George Berkheimer, secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod and ex- 
}officio chairman of the committee on stew- 
ardship and benevolence, 

Three “Stewardship Retreats" are planned 
as follows: First, for the Susquehanna Con- 
ference, July 21, in Trinity Church, Milton; 
second, for the West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, July 22, at the Church of the Abiding 
Presence, Gettysburg, in conjunction with a 
Laymen's Retreat; third, for the East Penn 
Conference at the Old Trappe Church, 
July 23. 

Alexander Graf, Winnipeg, stewardship 
secretary of the Synod of Western Canada, 
will be the chief speaker at all three retreats. 
John Small, Fayetteville, Pa., will be the 
chairman in charge of arrangements; Synod 
President Dwight F. Putman will speak 
briefly at each. The committee includes the 
Rey. Edwin Clapper, Allegheny Conference; 
the Rev. Martin Tozer, East Penn Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Harold C, Fry, Susquehanna 
Conference; and the Rev, Snyder Alleman, 
West Penn Conference, 

“Stewardship Workshops” are planned for 
September as the second phase of the work 
of stewardship promotion, one workshop to 
be held in cach conference, with 25 carefully 
chosen laymen invited, ‘Phe laymen will be 
informed as to the church's stewardship and 
benevolence objectives for 1951 and will be 
prepared to visit church councils in the re- 
Spective conferences to acquaint them with 
these objectives and with the aids the United 
Lutheran Church makes available for stew- 
ardship promotion, 

In each conference, the workshop will be- 
gin with dinner Friday evening at 6:00 
o'clock, followed by devotions in charge of 
the conference clerical representative, a key- 
note address by the president of synod, and 
an explanation of the purpose of the work- 
shop by the secretary of synod. Henry 
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Endress, executive director of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, will 
speak and the new stewardship film, For 
Good or Evil, will be shown. 

Saturday morning the addresses will be 
How to Prepare the Congregation for the 
Every Member Visitation, How to Train 
Every Member Visitors, and How to Visit 
and-What to Say to Church Councils. Henry 
Endress will present the third address at 
each workshop. The first two addresses will 


Leelee tented | 
Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 

Concert Organist 

Now booking for a 

limited number of 

concerts for the com- 

ing season, 1950-51, 

Apply to 
Giuseppe Moschetti 
32 South Fifth Street 

Allentown, Pa. 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 


For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS ; 
BACHELORS Oo 


AS 
CLOAKS y | (UN 
CAPS. GOWNS pk A 
ano \ 
HOODS | 

EST. 1912 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia I, S. C, 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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be presented by the following laymen: Alle- 
gheny Conference—Marlin Fetterolf, Johns- 
town, and J. Fred Hopkins, Altoona. East 
Penn Conference—Richard Suteliffe, Phila- 
delphia, and Warren G. Dichm, Lititz. Sus- 
quehanna Conference—Paul Hurley, Dun- 
cannon, and Luther Redcay, Selinsgrove. 
West Penn Conference—-Clarence A. Hoy, 
Carlisle, and Russell Thompson, York. 
Saturday afternoon the Rey. George Har- 
kins, assistant to the president of the ULCA, 
will present an address to the Allegheny, 
Susquehanna, and West Penn Conferences, 


aputt co-t0 


SAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 


Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports, 


Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
f Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 

service. Lutheran Services. $86. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, 


RS For Fun and Rest, mathe 2000- 
Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels, Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel. HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 


Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 

sa dad Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 

Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room = 1274) 
Lo O 5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 
outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
Sunday services conducted by 


Plenty of 

tainment. 

outstanding Lutheran clergymen. 

Send for illustrated literature. 
Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms, Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 


POSITION WANTED 
As organist, choir director, parish worker 
full or part time. Recent graduate of 
Carthage College with diploma in pipe 


organ. Address replies to: Miss Phyllis 
Boddiger, 427 E. Dixon St., Polo, Ill. 
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The workshops will be brought to a close 
by the presidents of the conferences. 


Places and dates: Susquehanna Confer 
ence, Sept. 8-9, Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove; Allegheny Conference, Sept. 15- 
16, Bedford; West Penn Conference, Sept. 
22 and 23 at Camp Nawakwa, Biglervilley 
East Penn Conference, Sept, 29 and 30 at 
the Central YMCA, Philadelphia. 

Two More Harrisburg area congregations 
announce arrival of displaced person fam- 
ilies. ‘Trinity German Church, Steelton, re- 
ceived into membership Daniel Holler from 
Izmeny, Hungary; Misses Katherine and! 
Anna Frischkorn from Hrastovac, Hungary; 
Mr. and Mrs, Jacob Gehring and their four 
children from Jugoslavia; Mrs. Mathilda 
Goetze of Wurttemburg, Germany. 

ZION Cuurken, Harrisburg, brought a fam- 
ily of three—Josef and Laura Ismaloglu and 
their three-year-old son, Michael, to a wells 
furnished apartment in the third floor of 
the church annex May: 19. The Fellowship 
Class assumed responsibility for remodeling 
and furnishing the apartment, and arranged! 
for Mr, Ismaloglu to work with the Pennsyl-. 
vania Supply Company until he is prepared! 
to assume his chosen profession of photog- 
raphy. The father is a native of White Rus- 
sia; his wife, a native of Stuttgart, Germany, 

The Fellowship Class, composed of young 
married and single adults of Zion Church, 
made a pilgrimage to ‘Tressler Home for 
Children at Loysville June 18. A Children’s) 
Day offering of $400 was turned over, 

GEORGE WHETSTONE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Laymen, Pastors Attend Denver Meet 


From 50 To 100 LAYMEN and pastors of 
the Rocky Mountain area attended the West- 
ern Regional Stewardship Conference at 
Messiah and St, Paul’s Churches, Denver, 
Colorado, early this month, 

Highlight of the session was an address: 
by ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry, 
who declared “Most ministers never get rich 
in the United States, but in almost all Soviet- 
dominated areas of Europe—where clergy- 
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men are considered ‘non-productive’ workers 
—they’re lucky to get a meal!” 


These men of God, the president went on, 
“have an ‘underprivileged’ status in the 
matter of food and clothing rations. In 
Czechoslovakia, ministers have been given 
no clothing rations for themselves or for 
their families for the last two years.” 


Dr. Fry also told the laymen and pastors 
“there is no prospect of a general, inclusive 
Lutheran merger for a quarter of a century 
ahead.” 

Other addresses were delivered by Toledo 
Pastor Carl Satre, and ULCA Stewardship 
Associate Secretary Zeb Trexler. 

OLIVER F. WEAVER 


DECEASED 


Mrs. D. P. T. Crickenberger 

Mrs. Ida Payne Crickenberger, widow of 
the Rev. D. P. T. Crickenberger, died at the 
home of a daughter in Wheeling, W. Va., 
May 23. She was 81. 

Born in Giles County, Virginia, Jan. 31, 
1869, she is survived by six children, a sister, 
12 grandchildren and two. great-grand- 
children. 

The funeral service was conducted at St. 
Paul’s Church, Grafton, by Pastor E. F. K. 
Roof, assisted by Chaplain David E. Kinsler. 
Burial was in Grafton. 


ULC CALENDAR 


9-10. Indiana Synodical Luther League Con- 


vention. Lake Wawasee, Syracuse 

11-13. Virginia Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Harrisonburg 

12-14. Central Pennsylvania Synodical Luther 
League Convention. Harrisburg 

13-15. North Carolina Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Concord 

15-16. Kansas Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 

21-22. Mississippi Synodical Luther League 

Convention. Laurel 

Florida Synodical Luther League Con- 

vention. Camp O'Leno, Lake City 


22-29, 


July 5, 1950 


23-25. West Virginia Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Charleston 


28-30. Illinois State Luther League Conven- 
tion. Chicago 
SEPT. 
|. Commission of Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of the 


United Lutheran Church in 
America. KRNT Radio Theater, 
Des Moines, lowa, 


oF; i 
Uff M4 UU CHURCH Worsure AIDS 


he ne Wur dealer show you 
toe LAD ee Of well made 
chure® appointments we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND « 
UDBURY BRAS¢ ¢.” 
oT suontnr e485 GOODS CO. 


STON M4, ar 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D,, Litt.D, 
President 
Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


° e e * Cy ) 


IT ISN’T OFTEN that you can tell from 
the way a U.S. Congressman votes 
whether he is a Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. That’s the way it should be. 

Even on federal aid for parochial 
schools, Roman Catholics in Congress 
don’t agree. If the question of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican gets to the Senate 
(see Church in the News), there may be 
a sharp test of Roman Catholic political 
strength. Sensible people should try to 
avoid such an unhappy contest. 

So far Roman Catholics are not rep- 
resented in the Capitol in proportion to 
their numbers in the American popula- 
tion. Neither are Baptists or Lutherans. 

We don’t usually vote for people be- 
cause they are of the same church we 
are. We don’t want American life criss- 
crossed by denominational lines. But 
church statistics about those in Congress 
do tell something about the number of 
people in public life who have been pro- 
duced among various church groups. 


Ir ISN'T EASY to get complete informa- 
tion. Some of mine came from the Wash- 
ington office of the Federal Council of 
Churches and some from Robert Van 
Deusen of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. It seems that most Congressmen, like 
most Americans, have a church “prefer- 
ence,” even if they aren’t active in any 
congregation. 

Of 96 members of the Senate I have 
information on 92. Of 428 now in the 
House, 359 have a church preference. 
The others probably don’t claim to be 
church people. Some say merely they 
are Protestant. 

Methodists are far ahead of others, 16 
in the Senate and 82 in the House. They 
come not only from Southern states but 
generally throughout the U.S. Most Bap- 
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tist congressmen are from the South (39 
of their 50 in the House, 10 of their 13 
senators). 

I know of only nine Roman Catholic — 
senators, 65 representatives, although Ro- — 
man Catholics are nearly a quarter of — 
the U.S. population. Their church mem- — 
bership in the U.S. is nearly 28 million, | 
plus 7 or 8 million “nominal.” 

Episcopalians (13 Senate, 45 House) ~ 
.. . Presbyterians (11 Senate, 47 House) 
_. . and Congregationalists (10 Senate, 
16 House) are far more numerous in 
Congress than they are generally in the 
U.S. population. Congregationalists es- 
pecially are some of the most intelligent 
members of the Congress. 


LUTHERANS—enrolled and “nominal” ~ 
—are about 6 per cent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, but 4 per cent of the Congress. 
Senators listed as Lutherans are Capehart 
(Indiana), Johnson (Colorado), Magnu- 
son (Washington), Thye (Minnesota), 
Wiley (Wisconsin). 

Representatives are Andersen (Minne- 
sota), Andresen (Minnesota), Bulwinkle 
(North Carolina), Hagen (Minnesota), 
Hare (South Carolina), Hoffman (Mich- 
igan), Jensen (lowa), Kearns (Pennsyl- 
vania), Kruse (Indiana), Lind (Penn- 
sylvania), Lovre (South Dakota), Talle 
(lowa), Tollefson (Washington), Walter 
(Pennsylvania). 

There are several reasons why our 
people have been slow in becoming lead- 
ers in American life. These reasons are 
now out of date and should not have 
much influence in the future. Our 
churches should begin to produce their 
share of congressmen—not to line up for 
church-sponsored legislation, but to bring 
high qualities of Christian conscience into 
the nation’s service. —ELSON RUFF 
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Helps face today’s problems. Based on giving 
God a new chance at your life by turning your 
| thoughts daily to Him. 


Each day’s devotion begins with a Bible reading, 
continues with a concise message, a prayer and 
finally a short thought for the day. 
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Dear children, take this little book, 

And learn to use it every day, 

For it will bring you nearer God, 

Who always listens when you pray. 


If from long use, your little hands 
Should soil the page, or spoil the art, 
No one will mind—it’s better far 
To have the prayers within your heart. 
—H. S. D. 
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Children will cherish this lovely book. Containing more than a hundred praye 
and poems, charmingly illustrated in color, it is an exquisite gift for any child 
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Many Things; Good To Know By Heart; Benediction; and How To Find Thin 
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have also been selected for their literary excellence. Many of the selections a 
traditional. The authors of others—Herrick, Lamb, Kingsley, C. Wesley, Eliz 
beth Browning, to mention a few—are known to everyone. Contemporary write 
Walter Russell Bowie, Paul J. Hoh, and others, are represented too. 


Bound in moisture repellent cloth, gaily printed in three colors. Contains ¢ 
pages, size 814 x 104% inches. » We 
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